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News Print Executives Continue Discussions 


Distribution of Tonnage Taken Up At Meetings In Montreal, According to Reports—Some 
Mills Operating On So Low Ratio to Capacity That Costs Are Excessive — More 
Stabilized Price Levels Hoped For Shortly—Great Lakes Paper Co. Withdraws 


Outstanding Quotations, Having Reached Objective In Tonnage 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Mon treAL, Que., November 28, 1932—Newspapers here 
continue to feature what they describe as a “pending agree- 
ment” between news print executives by which a pooling 
arrangement will be put into effect to distribute newsprint 
production on an equitable scale among the mills and do 
away with destructive price competition. Interests close 
to the situation, however, state that while negotiations 
have not reached such an advanced stage as some of the 
newspapers indicate, a more hopeful feeling exists that the 
difficulties in the way of a move towards stabilization of 
the price levels are not now so serious and may be sur- 
mounted in fairly short order, 


A contributory to this and some significance is attached 
to the fact that the Great Lakes Paper Company has with- 
drawn all outstanding quotations, and is now off the market 
until next season, its objective in tonnage having been 
reached. The capacity of its plant at Fort William is 370 
tons of newsprint daily. The concern is one of the 
Backus-Brooks companies. It is in receivership, and is 
being managed by the National Trust Company. The 
company has been a disturbing factor in the newsprint 
market in recent months, having reached out after tonnage 
without regard for existing standards in price. 

Further meetings of news print executives have been 
held in Montreal during the past week, and discussions 
are stated to have revolved around the distribution of ton- 
nage, some of the mills being operated at so low a ratio 
to capacity that cost is excessive. They are looking for a 
reasonable share of the business offering and failing this 
see no other alternatives but to cut the price further in the 
effort to get tonnage or closedown. 


Donnacona Company Retains Customers 


R. B. Kernan, newly-elected president of the Donnacona 
Pulp and Paper Company, states that the company has 
retained its customers and with a revival of business is 
prepared to take a more commanding position in the news 
print trade. 

“We want to make the Donnacona Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany an enterprise that is entirely a Quebec one and headed 
by Quebecers,” Mr. Kernan is quoted as saying. 

“The company is favorably situated as regards Ameri- 
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can markets, has abundant reserves, produces its own elec- 
tricity and is ready for an active year. We believe that, 
given wise administration, and with a revival in the pulp 
and paper industry, Donnacona will assume a leading role 
in the news print trade. 

“We have retained our clients, but, even so, a business 
revival is necessary, for production of news print has 
dropped to a very low level. Donnacona will most certain- 
ly be able to make use of its timber and equipment,” he 
added. 


Enlarging Newfoundland Operations 


From Newfoundland it is reported that International 
Power and Paper Company there is planning a cut of 
85,000 cords of pulpwood this winter, instead of the 40,000 
cords originally planned. The company’s news print mill 
in October produced 20,641 tons, bringing the total output 
for ten months of this year to 228,905 tons, as compared 
with the all-time record of 246,482 tons in the first 10 
months of 1931. 


Carthage Mill Starts Operating 


CartuacE, N. Y., November 26, 1932—Operations were 
started this week by the newly organized Carthage Paper- 
makers, Inc., in the plant recently leased from the Carthage 
Pulp and Board Company and plans call for production 
of high grade manila paper. Officials announced that a 
consignment of raw materials had arrived and consequently 
any further delay in reopening was unnecessary. Only a 
portion of the equipment is being operated and about thirty 
former employees of the plant have been recalled. 

It was announced that a number of orders have already 
been booked and that prospects for future sales are good. 
Samples of the lines handled are now being produced for 
introduction to the trade and indications are that the 
response will come up to expectations. For the past sev- 
eral weeks a group of expert mechanics have been engaged 
in general repairs and consequently the equipment is in 
first class condition. Positions unfilled after former em- 
ployees have been recalled are to be given to residents in 
this section. Virtually all the necessary subscriptions of 
capital stock have been taken by local residents. 
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Wisconsin Mills Ask Adjustment of Rates 


Demand for Revision of Rates to South East to be Pressed When Reopened News Print Hear- 
ing by Interstate Commerce Commission Takes Place In New York Shortly—Would En- 
able Manufacturers to Meet Competition From North East 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AppLeton, Wis., November 28, 1932—When hearings 
on the reopened news print investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission take place in New York City 
December 5, Wisconsin mills again will press their de- 
mand for adjustment of rates to southeastern states, and 
the splitting up of the immense “eastern blanket” which 
takes one rate to central territory. 

So important did a southeastern market for their news- 
print seem to Wisconsin mills in 1930, that they filed a 
separate brief asking that rates to the southeast be low- 
ered. They cited alleged preferential rates granted to 
New York, New England and Canadian manufacturers 
in this territory and added that the western part of the 
southeastern states, the logical market of Wisconsin mills, 
could be reopened to them only by reductions from 9 to 
40 cents per 100 pounds from both the Fox River and Wis- 
consin River groups of mills. ‘ 

Concerning the eastern blanket territory, the Wisconsin 
mills stated their heaviest competition comes from the ex- 
treme eastern portion of the blanket, and that if it were 
split up, they might be better able to face this competition. 


Class Freight Rate Case Reopened 


Paper mills also are watching with interest hearings be- 
ing conducted by the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion on an appeal of the railroads for higher class freight 
rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission has also 
reopened the class freight rate case and will hear repre- 
sentatives of the railroads at a meeting at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, December 7. 

The case involves class rates from Wisconsin to all 
states except those on the Pacific Coast and the southwest. 
Manufacturers contended in the hearings at Madison, Wis., 
that an increase in these rates will cost Wisconsin ship- 
pers millions of dollars in extra charges. Shippers agreed 
to co-operate in preparation of testimony and exhibits to 
be used when the I.C.C. hears their side of the case some- 
time in January. Representatives of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission and the manufacturers will appear at 
the Chicago hearing December 7. 


Forestation Expenditure Curtailed 


Enlargement of federal forest areas in Wisconsin for 
the protection and growing of timber and pulp wood will 
probably not be consummated as early as expected, due 
to curtailment of governmental expenditures. Three vast 
areas have been designated for federal purchase, the 
Chequamegon unit of 361,497 acres, the Mondeaux unit of 
171,832 acres, and the Oconto unit of 203,418 acres. An 
additional 68,000 acres is designated for the present Oneida 
National Forest. The designation of these tracts will aid 
the state and counties, however, to formulate their forest 
plans and correlate their activities with the federal plans. 

By the end of the last fiscal year on July 1, 1932, the 
government had acquired 165,977 acres in Wisconsin, of 
which 50,978 acres were bought during the last year. 
Thus far 1;349 acres have been planted to new trees. The 
government also has built 118.7 miles of forest roads at a 
cost of $97,497.38. This year the expenditure for roads 
will be $28,765.39. 


Winter camps are being established for forestry ac- 
tivity, where unemployed men will be given 29 hours of 
work a week. They will receive $15 per month and board, 
or $30 per month if they subsist themselves. The total 
forestry expenditure in Wisconsin will be $52,000. Like 
activities will be conducted in Michigan and Minnesota 
national forests, with $80,000 being spent in Michigan and 
$88,000 in Minnesota. The government has 1,127,047 
acres of federal forests in Minnesota, and 614,385 acres. 
in Michigan. 


Work of Forest Products Laboratory 


As soon as all departments of the new United States 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., are operat- 
ing, short courses in sulphite pulping of wood will be re- 
sumed. The equipment was recently moved from the old 
laboratories to the new building completed this fall at a 
cost of nearly a million dollars, but some time is required 
te set up all the machinery, which includes miniature pulp 
and paper mills. The laboratory also offers correspondence 
courses in pulp and paper manufacture through the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Wisconsin. 

Quite a number of paper mill executives have taken the 
courses because this training enables them to spend a num- 
ber of days at the laboratories and acquaint themselves 
with the most modern methods. One project on which 
the laboratory has worked for some time is the processes 
for making white paper out of the southern pines. The 
laboratory publishes its findings regularly in government 
bulletins issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and answers an average of fifty letters a day on 
inquiries concerning various wood processes and problems. 


Floodlights to Illuminate Fort Howard Stack 


Because the Fort Howard Paper Company’s mill at 
Green Bay, Wis., is located near the Brown County Air- 
port, arrangements are being made to install floodlights 
to illuminate its 200-foot smokestack. This will eliminate a 
hazard now existing. Several planes attempting a landing 
at night have narrowly averted crashing into the stack be- 
cause they were unfamiliar with the field. The lights will 
serve as a warning of the presence of the stack. 


Advocates Industrial Rehabilitation 


F. J. Sensenbrenner, president of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis., is making addresses before 
service clubs of the vicinity as district chairman of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s industrial rehabilitation organization. He 
is urging business men to modernize their plants while 
costs are low and to spread work among as many em- 
ployees as possible by shorter working days and weeks. 
He is meeting with ready co-operation among executives. 

Kimberly-Clark to Omit Dividend 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., will pass its 
quarterly dividend on common stock due January 2, ac- 
cording to announcement of company officials. The com- 
pany has been declaring a 25-cent quarterly dividend regu- 
larly, but due to curtailed earnings decided to omit it at 
the end of the current quarter for the first time. The 
usual dividend of $1.50 for the quarter on $6 preferred 
stock was declared. ‘ 
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Toronto Paper Market Quiet 
‘ [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., November 28, 1932.—Probably owing 
largely to the near approach of the inventory season there 
has been a slowing up of activity in both wholesale and 
manufacturing sections of the paper industry in Ontario 
and current business is decidedly light in volume. The 
wholesale trade reports sales to the printing and other con- 
suming trades as extremely light just now and this situ- 
ation was preceded by some weeks of spotty business. 
From now on to the end of the year most of the paper 
sales will be for sorting up purposes but no stocks of 
size will be replenished, either by the wholesaler or the 
consumer, until inventories are taken. After that the 
paper merchants are optimistic enough to believe that some 
really good business will be available and that the whole- 
sale paper trade will swing along on an even keel. It is 
admitted that this is contingent upon greater confidence in 
the business outlook than exists at present, but it is agreed 
that there are signs of an early return to normalcy in 
business generally with the turn of the year and when this 
comes the paper industry is in good shape to reap the 
benefit. 

In paper manufacturing also there has been a slackening 
off in trade and the mills are having some difficulty main- 
taining prices in the strongly competitive market which 
exists at present. Very few of the fine paper mills are 
operating at capacity, although some nice business has 
been done during the past several weeks in book, litho- 
graphing and offset papers. Bond, writing and ledger 
papers are somewhat draggy and coated stock has been in 
light demand for some months. Many of the mills in the 
fine paper class have direct accounts and the complaint is 
heard that buyers of paper are expecting a lot in the way 
of service and can usually get it on account of the com- 
petitive conditions existing and the efforts being made by 
the mills to hold accounts. With rapid delivery trucks the 
buyer of paper from the mills these days can renew their 
supplies in a few hours time and if one mill can’t make 
delivery another mill will. 

General business has not yet reached a point that would 
reflect an improvement in the paper converting trade, al- 
though the envelope trade has not a great deal to com- 
plain of. Other lines, such as office supplies and general 
stationery goods continue in light demand. The coarse 
paper mills, also, are operating lightly under a reduced 
demand for wrapping paper and paper bags. There has 
been a slightly better market in light weight paper during 
the past week or so due to the pre-Christmas season and a 
fair tonnage is being put out by the mills. Glassine, wax- 
ing and greaseproof lines are quiet and the paper box in- 
dustry is not getting the amount of Christmas business 
that they should be booking. 


Russian Pulpwood Arrives 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Acpany, N. Y., November 26, 1932—A number of ves- 
sels carrying foreign pulpwood arrived at the port terminal 
here this week and a call was sent out for a large force of 
stevedores to hasten the unloading process. The first ship 
tc arrive was from Russia with a cargo of several thousand 
tons which is to be transported by freight cars to mills of 
the International Paper Company in Northern New York. 
Another vessel arrived from Russia a few days later carry- 
ing a similar cargo, which was followed by a ship with pulp- 
wood from Nova Scotia and the harbor here has taken on 
a congested appearance. A cargo from Sweden is also 
scheduled to arrive next week and port officials are being 
kept busy in making arrangements for unloading. 
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Holiday Line Good in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., November 28, 1932—Holiday buy- 
ing in all the particular lines of paper affected by the sea- 
son, which started two or three weeks ago, continues to 
be good. Very likely the holiday trade will be better than 
last year, at least the dealers hope so. 

As the year nears a close the jobbers ate beginning to 
wonder just how business will stack up with 1931, which 
was one of the worst in history for them. Even if there 
has been no gain.in volume, at least there will be a better- 
ment in credit conditions. And that’s something for 
losses last year were far heavier than they should be. 
More and more paper has been sold for cash this year and 
the jobbers have watched their credits more closely than 
ever before and losses are much lighter than last year. 

While no increases have been registered in the coarse 
paper division, there are numerous predictions that such in- 
creases are sure to come. Concessions have been reduced 
to a minimum in spite of much effort on the part of the 
purchaser to beat down prices. 

Box and container factories are benefitting by the holi- 
day demand. However, this branch of the trade has not 
much to complain of for the last several months as com- 
pared with some of the other lines. While production 
at some of the plants has been curtailed, overhead also 
has been slashed. Well balanced stocks have been carried 
in the warehouses. 

Paper stock prices are a trifle higher than they have 
been, though paying prices remain about the same and a 
small volume of business is being done. Early price stif- 
— caused the local men to sell much of the warehouse 
stocks 


May Export Crown Lands Pulpwood 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., November 28, 1932—Permission may 
be given for export of pulpwood from Crown Lands under 
certain conditions, it was stated in a letter received lately 
by the Port Arthur Municipal Council and Chamber of 
Commerce from the Hon. William Finlayson, Ontario 
Minister of Lands and Forests. Mr. Finlayson said he was 
prepared to recommend to the Ontario Cabinet that a 
limited time be given for receiving applications from con- 
tractors for “exchange permits” for export of pulpwoud 
cut from Crown Lands. The contractors, however, would 
have to furnish the department with proof that they had 
sold to Canadian mills wood cut from settlers’ lands that 
might be exported. The quantity of settlers’ wood or 
other exportable wood sold in Canada must be at least 
equal to the quantity of wood from Crown Lands for 
which export permission was sought, under the Minister’s 
proposal. The letter stated that the Government would be 
unable to allow a complete abandonment of the embargo 
on export of pulpwood, even for one year, as had been re- 
quested by the Port Arthur municipal officials. 


Empire State Reforestation 


Gens Fatts, N. Y., November 26, 1932—Notice has 
been sent out by the State Conservation Department to the 
supervisor boards in the various counties that it has been 
decided to omit from its budget next year any provision 
calling for aid to those engaged in reforestation projects. 
The state now matches any appropriations made by coun- 
ties up to a certain maximum. The circular points out 
that the reforestation program of the state which last year 
included the planting of 22,000,000 trees will not be 
affected. 
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Demand for Paper Fairly Active In Boston 


Writing, Bond and Ledger Papers Continue In Average Request—Wrapping Paper Reported 
to be Moving Slowly—Box Board Rules Steady, With Quotations Generally Holding 
Firm—Paper Stock Market Continues Rather Dull, In Most Instances 


[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 28, 1932—The volume of 
business of paper wholesalers for Thanksgiving week is 
estimated as fair, everything considered. Some dealers 
note a favorable amount of orders and others a decline. 
One thing which is a good seasonal influence is the Christ- 
mas shopping. The moderate weather and low prices 
brought throngs into the local department stores the latter 
part of the week. Collections, however, are poor. In 
some quarters business has slackened since pre-election 
days. It is freely admitted, however, that with the im- 
provement in a number of other industries, the demand 
for papers, particularly special papers for use by certain 
manufacturers, has held up rather well, in fact, increased. 

Bonds and ledgers are in average demand. This con- 
dition applies also in the case of writing papers. In some 
instances the call for wrapping paper fell off the latter part 
of the week. The demand for machinery by manufac- 
turers of paper and paper boxes has been rather quiet dur- 
ing the month nearly over, compared with that in October. 
Box board moved in average volume during the week, 
with quotations holding firm. 

Paper stock, as a whole, is rather dull. It is understood 
that there is a ready market for No. 1 mixed papers at .15, 
although higher figures were paid during the week. No. 
1 kraft moved in about the same volume, but quotations 
were pared down a bit, from 85 @ .95 to 80 @ .90. 
Corrugated boxes sold fairly well. 


News of the Trade 


John Carter & Co., Inc., are mailing to the trade a very 
handsome sample book of Waterfalls Bond, manufactured 
at the Waterfalls Paper Mill, Mechanic Falls, Me. 

Boston distributors for the Holyoke Card and Paper 
Company, Springfield, Mass., announce a new sample book 
of Ranger Cover, made by that company. 

Storrs & Bement Company, beginning December 1, is to 
have a display in one of the large windows in the South 
Station, which will depict the manufacturing of rag con- 
tent, loft-dried writing papers. Samples of machinery and 
raw material will be shown. 

Tileston & Hollingsworth Company has displayed dur- 
ing this month in the South Station raw materials, the 
finished product and photographs of machinery as a demon- 
stration of processes in connection with the production of 
its lines. 

A sales meeting of the staff of the Storrs & Bement 
Company was held at the office of the firm on company 
business Saturday morning. General Manager John H. 
Brewer presided. 

The Miller Paper Company of New York City has 
opened an office at 817 Colonial Building, 100 Boylston 
street. The company manufactures white and colored 
boards, specializing in gold and silver. Mr. Miller, of the 
firm, was in Boston last week. M. E. Miller has charge 

> the newly opened office. 

Von Olker & Snell are offering two new lines which 
they have in stock. They are Laconia Bond, cockle finish, 
rag content bond, in white and colors, and Hermitage 
Ledger, rag content ledger, in white and colors, both made 
by the Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

One hundred tons of wood pulp was not unloaded from 


the German steamer Elsa Menzell at this port recently be- 
cause it was water-soaked, longshoremen refusing to 
do the work unless they were paid at the rate of $1.75 
an hour against regular wages of about eighty cents. The 
steamer sailed away with the skipper hoping pier work- 
ers at-one of the other ports for which she had cargo would 
discharge the pulp at regular rates. Coming across the 
Atlantic in a stormy passage, water leaked into the hold. 

George A. Smith, formerly of the New York and New 
England Company, is now in charge of the specialty busi- 
ness of the New England Card and Paper Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Wesley W. Binford, manager of the twine department 
of the Stone & Andrew Company, has returned from a 
hunting trip in Maine. 

Philip R. Allen, president of Bird & Son., Inc., East 
Walpole, Mass., was re-elected a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston at the regular election by banks 
in Group 1. 

A meeting of the New England Paper Merchants is to 
be held at the Harvard Club of Boston, December 1. The 
meeting will be under the auspices of the Wrapping Paper 
Division. 

The Sawyer Card and Paper Company has removed 
from 470 Atlantic avenue to 188 Summer street. 

Charles T. Dole has been elected president and general 
manager of the Champion International Company, manu- 
facturers of surface coated papers at Lawrence, Mass. 


Philadelphia Paper Market Dull 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 26, 1932.—Dullness, 
with but little disappointment, and certainly no evidence of 
despair, is the character of the Philadelphia trade during 
this broken holiday week which has just passed. The ele- 
ment of disappointment came to the fore not so much over 
what was as because of what, from earlier indications in 
the month, had been expected. November began with 
considerable spurt in business and while there is con- 
tinued and steady day by day demands, the promise of the 
early month has not been redeemed. The only real un- 
fortunate: phase of the situation is that because of more 
restricted buying there has again become evident a dis- 
position to shade quotations for the sake of getting an 
order. Of course every one asserts that he is maintaining 
prices—except for very unusual circumstances—but that 
the other fellow is not quite as firm in his demands. 
Nonetheless here and there are bright spots, and not a 
few of the more aggressive salesmen represent rather 
pleasing activity. 

In the coarse paper lines, in the face of efforts to restrain 
the old and profitless competition in price cutting, it was 
more evident in the past week than it has been for some 
time. Despite everything, however, confidence in the fu- 
ture has not at all been impaired. In the paper stock mar- 
ket the feared and not unexpected has happened—prices 
have shaded off in several items in the list, both the very 
cheap and the better grades. Old newspapers returned to 
the quotations of October and there was also a slight de- 
cline in writings No. 1, Old Manila, Print Manila and 
Container Manilla. The result was, of course, solely due 
to less mill inquiry. 
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Philadelphia Paper Trade Happenings 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 26, 1932.—During the 
week letters of administration were granted to the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company on the estate of the late 
Thomas R. Fort, Jr., head of the Thomas W. Price Com- 
pany, and one of the best known members of the trade. 
The appraisal of the estate placed its value at $247,500. 
In the letters of administration there are named as heirs 
Mrs. Ella Fort, the widow, and Norman W. Fort, both of 
533 Westview Avenue, Germantown. It is understood, 
however, for the present and perhaps indefinitely no change 
in the conduct of the Thomas W. Price Company will be 
made. 

During the week the Thomas W. Price Company sent 
out perhaps a most comprehensive and elaborate price- 
list. It consists of a 7-ring loose leaf binder covered 
with grosgrain and contains 230 pages of text with a 
cut-in index. The preparation of this list has been under 
way for several months and in its production Mr, Fort was 
interested continuously. 

Simultaneously, but not as a consequence, the Garrett- 
Buchanan Company has prepared and will soon issue a 
new price-list as a supplement to a most expensive one 
issued sometime ago. Announcement is made by the 
Garrett-Buchanan Company that the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, whose full lines are carried by Garrett- 
Buchanan Company, is now distributing a cabinet con- 
taining swatches of its extensive and attractive card-board 
lines; these lines being Miami Coated Blanks, Miami 
Coated Tough Check, Champion Hy-Plane Railroad and 
Champion Hy-Plane Blanks. 

The Community Chest Drive, representing the United 
Campaign of the Charitable Organizations of Philadel- 
phia, is under way, with William A. Hentz, of the D. L. 
Ward Company, as the representative of the Paper Trade 
Division. 


News Print Production in October 


Production of news print in Canada during October, 
1932, amounted to 157,506 tons and shipments to 157,568 
tons, according to the News Print Service Bureau. Pro- 
duction in the United States was 76,731 tons and shipments 
76,922 tons, making a total United States and Canadian 
news print production of 234,237 tons and shipments of 
234,490 tons. During October, 20,641 tons of news print 
were made in Newfoundland and 1,198 tons in Mexico, 
so that the total North American production for the month 
amounted to 256,076 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 267,802 tons less in the 
first ten months of 1932 than in the first ten months of 
1931, which was a decrease of 14 per cent. The output in 
the United States was 122,601 tons or 13 per cent less than 
for the first ten months of 1931, in Newfoundland 17,577 
tons or 7 per cent less, and in Mexico 2,208 tons less, mak- 
ing a North American decrease of 410,188 tons or 13 per 
cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills totalled 
48,411 tons at the end of October and at United States 
mills 32,790 tons, giving a combined total of 81,201 tons 
compared with 81,454 tons on September 30. 


New Howard Bond Folder Out 


The Howard Paper Company, of Urbana, Ohio, has 
just published the fifth of its series of six Howard Bond 
folders, which is entitled “From Driller’s Log to the Last 
Detail of Distribution.” Copies may be obtained upon 
application, 
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Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., November 30, 1932.—The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 40,000 pounds of chip board; Bartgis Brothers Com- 
pany, 1.375 cents per pound less 1 per cent; Consolidated 
Paper Company, 2 cents; United Paperboard Company, 
1.25 cents less 1 per cent; Rogers Printing Company, 1.2 
cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 1.224 cents; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 1.223 cents; Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, 1.207 cents; Virginia Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., 1.2 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 1.1995 
cents; Walker Goulard Plehn Company, Inc., 1.2 cents 
less %4 per cent; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 1.225 
cents; Perkins-Goodwin Company, 1.225 cents; and Reese 
& Reese, Inc., 1.3725 cents. 

The government Printing Office has received the fol- 
lowing bids for 3,000 pounds of blue ledger paper; Whit- 
aker Paper Company, 13.7c per pound; Carew Manufac- 
turing Company, 19c; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 

2.5c; Whiting Paper Company, 15.5c; American Writing 
Paper Company, 13.17c; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 2.5c; and Virginia Paper Company, 19c. 

The following bids have also been received for 200 
pounds of jute tag board; Reese & Reese, Inc., at 9.24c 
per pound; Old Dominion Paper Company, 9.9c; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 10c; and Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, 9c. 


Union Bag Valuations Reduced 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fats, N. Y., November 28, 1932—An agree- 
ment has been reached between representatives of several 
large paper manufacturing concerns and village officials in 
which assessed valuations on properties are to be reduced 
about forty per cent. Among the concerns involved are the 
Union Bag and Paper Company, United Wall Paper Fac- 
tories, Inc., Union Bag and Paper Power Corporation, 
and the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works. It is under- 
stood that the properties will be assessed for about sixty 
per cent of their full value under the new arrangement and 
the delay in announcing the revision is said to have been 
due to the fact that an appraisal of the properties con- 
cerned was being made by expert engineers. 

Announcement that an agreement had been effected fol- 
lowed reports that the Union Bag and Paper Company 
planned to move its business to a new location if the nego- 
tiations failed. The report was to the effect that removal 
would be started this coming winter and that both bag 
producing plants would be involved. The company is now 
employing about 750 hands here since operations were 
suspended at the Fenimore plant because of labor troubles. 


Make Preliminary Report on Paper 


WasuinctTon, D. C., December 1, 1932.—A preliminary 
report on suggested changes which might be made in the 
tariff rate on paper and pulp articles has been made to the 
Tariff Commission by its paper section. 

This report has been made in connection with the letter 
which President Hoover wrote to the Commission some 
days ago asking for a report on possible tariff changes on 
specific commodities. While paper and pulp were not 
among the commodities mentioned, the President asked 
for recommendations on “lumber products,” under which 
classification the preliminary report has been made on 
paper and pulp products. It is not yet known when the 
Commission will act on the preliminary statements which 
have been placed before it. 
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Chicago Paper Market Conditions Improving 


Slight Betterment Reported In Fine Paper Section, With Certain Standard Grades Reported In 
Persistent Request—Kraft Wrapping Paper Division Continues Practically Unchanged 
—Paper Stock Demand Listless At Present 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, November 28, 1932—Brisk, wintry 
weather had a stimulating effect on the paper business 
in this vicinity during the past week. While no startling 
gains were reported by various representatives, yet the 
tone of the demand was considered improved. With re- 
adjustments made and economies effected in line with de- 
creased costs of operation in other lines, the Chicago trade 
is hopeful that the pre-holiday business and early spring 
commitments will show a genuine improvement. No dras- 
tic change in markets was reported, prices moving in a 
narrow range and with no definite trend. Reported im- 
provement, and efforts toward improvement, of the news 
print industry, is having some heartening effect on other 
lines. 

Fine paper reports indicate a continuation of demand in 
certain grades with some slight improvement in evidence 
because of the approach of the holiday season and neces- 
sity for fulfillment of winter commitments. Kraft remains 
practically unchanged, with the credit situation an im- 
portant factor among local jobbers. The paper board in- 
dustry reports a slight improvement following last week’s 
lull in what has been an encouraging demand. Book and 
cover papers are reported sluggish. Ground woods are 
dull. The waste paper market is inactive, with little change 
either way expected until after the first of the year. 


Century of Progress Plans 


The efforts of a number of paper manufacturers, job- 
bers and manufacturers’ representatives to secure an ex- 
hibit of paper at the 1933 Century of Progress in Chi- 
cago went ahead with renewed vigor this week, the paper 
executives from all parts of the country met at the Cen- 
tury of Progress headquarters at the invitation of the Ex- 
position itself and further considered the possibility of 
constructing a Paper Palace which would give some evi- 
dence of the size and importance of the industry and, at 
the same time, aid materially in the actual selling of paper. 
Results of the Chicago meeting, which was held on Tues- 
day, November 22, indicated that there is a strong possi- 
bility that the seventh largest industry will have its repre- 
sentation along the lake front when the Exposition gets 
under way in May, 1933. 

In the meantime members of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry have been doing everything 
within their power to boost the Paper Palace. Salesmen 
have talked at various assemblages of paper men in other 
lines, doing the sort of job that William Wheelright did 
when he discussed the matter at the recent annual session 
of the Chicago Paper Association. At the November 22 
meeting, sentiment, according to reports, continued to 
favor a structure made entirely from various kinds of 
paper and equipped with a paper making machine which 
those interviewed believed would be of genuine interest 
to the public. 


Salesmen’s Golf Trophies Awarded 


An echo of the five successful golf tournaments held 
by the Middle West Division of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry during the past summer sea- 
son was heard on Monday, November 21, at the Hamilton 
Club, when the association turned its regular Monday 


luncheon session into a golfing program for the purpose of 
awarding a prize or two and of rehashing the entire suc- 
cessful season. Creighton Whiting, vice-president of the 
division, presided at the meeting and called on Jim Coy 
and President Harold Knott to present the two prizes; 
the award to the chairman of the golf committee, Courtney 
Reeves, and the President’s Trophy, which was won by 
Jack Burrus, of the Albermarle Paper Company. Both 
presentations were ably made and the speeches of accept- 
ance were equally well received. While the President’s 
Trophy was quite a work of art, interest centered in the 
award received by Courtney Reeves for his efforts as golf 
chairman. The Allied Paper representative was presented 
with a fine piece of wood cutting, ‘““The Forgotten Man”, 
a gentleman in a slightly inebriated condition, draped in- 
stinctively and protectively around a handy lamp post and 
doing his best to render the now commonly heard lines 
of the song “Show Me The Way to Go Home.” Reports 
are to the effect that the entire presentation was because of 
the artistry of the wood carving and not as any intended 
personal reflection on the golf chairman himself. 


News of the Trade 


Roy Wantz, Rockford Fibre Container Company, Rock- 
ford, has been nominated as a second vice-president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and, as he is unop- 
posed, will probably be elected at the annual meeting of the 
association to be held in Chicago on December 13. Mr. 
Wantz has long been active in the work of the association 
and in other civic duties. His most recent civic activity 
has been in tax work and in an effort to lighten the local, 
state and federal tax burden. 

The paper industry is watching with interest the results 
of the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Association, which 
was held at St. Louis on November 21. The industry is 
more than ordinarily interested because of the considera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Waterways Treaty and its effect 
on paper shipments. Article 8 of the treaty would place 
Lake Michigan under the control of an international com- 
mission and many Chicago members of the association 
say this will hamper the division of sufficient water from 
the lake to make the newly completed Illinois waterway 
navigable. Even at this stage of development, the water- 
way has been used to bring paper to the Peoria terminal 
from the Gulf and the industry is considerably interested 
in anything that will make or hamper the development. 

Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, Number 78, is de- 
voted to the use of advertising and selling products for the 
home. The tremendous advertising possibilities involved 
in the marketing of articles of home decoration is set forth 
for the consideration of both advertiser and printer, West- 
vaco Velve-Enamel; Clear Spring Finish, India and In- 
spiration Offset are used for the attractive edition. 


Japan Increases Paper Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 26, 1932—Paper manu- 
facturers in Japan have agreed to a 5 per cent increase in 
prices and at the same time to a curtailment in production 
according to a radiogram from the Commercial Attache at 
Tokyo. 


A 


December 1, 1932 
Obituary 


Solomon Croan 


Boston, Mass., November 28, 1932—Solomon Croan, 
who had been associated with the Globe Paper Company 
for many years, died in his sleep at his residence, 27 Wash- 
ington street, Dorchester, Mass., November 20. Mr. 
Croan came to the Globe Paper Company 21 years ago 
and for the last 10 years had been manager. Mr. Croan 
was very well liked in the trade. He was a member of 
several Masonic bodies and had received the Scottish rite. 
A wife and two sons are living. Mr. Croan was 44 years 
old. 


Newell James Lewis 


PittspurGH, Pa., November 20, 1932—Newell James 
Lewis, president of the Pennsylvania Paper Stock Com- 
pany, and a member of the executive committee of the 
Waste Paper Institute of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, died suddenly on Friday, Novem- 
ber 18. He was born in England in 1872, coming to this 
country in 1888 and opening a restaurant in Cincinnati. 
He later came to Pittsburgh and entered the paper busi- 
ness. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary Ironside Lewis; 
two daughters, two sons and a brother. He was a mem- 
ber of Nova Caesarea Harmony Lodge, F. and A. M., in 
Cincinnati, and of the Ben Avon Presbyterian Church. 


Robert A. O’Donnell 


Robert A. O’Donnell, formerly research chemist for the 
Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., died in Boston, Mass., on 
November 14. Funeral services were held at his home, 40 
Simpson Avenue, Somerville, Mass., on Wednesday, No- 
vember 16. Mr. O’Dennell was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. 


Paper Mill Employment 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

October employment index number for the pulp and 
paper industry was 75.2 compared with 74.1 for September 
and 79.6 for October of last year taking 1926 at 100 ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. The payroll index number for the same mills for 
October was 52 compared with 49.4 for September and 
65.4 for October of last year. 

The index number for October for employment in the 
paper box industry was 73.6 compared with 69.8 for 
September and 84.7 for October last year while the pay- 
roll number for October in the same plants was 63.8 com- 
pared with 59 for September and 82.8 for October of last 
year. 


Simplification of Cones and Tubes 


Simplified practice recommendation R143-32, paper 
cones and tubes has been accorded the required degree of 
support by all interests in the industry, and is to be ef- 
fective from January 1, 1933, according to an announce- 
ment by the division of simplified practice of the Bureau 
of Standards. 

This simplification program, which was proposed and 
developed by the industry, is concerned with the length, 
inside diameter, weight per thousand, and color of parellel 
paper cones and tubes. These cones and tubes are used 
for winding textile materials, such as warp and knitting 
yarns, silk, rayon, hosiery yarns, tire cord, thread packages, 
and wire insulating yarns. 
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Dudley Paper Co. 25 Years Old 


LANSING, Mich., November 28, 1932.—The Dudley 
Paper Company, under the management of President W. 
C. Dudley, is observing its 25th anniversary year. Lan- 
sing’s oldest paper and supply firm was organized in the 
spring of 1907, and has shown a steady increase since that 
time. Its silver jubilee year is one of the most successful 
in history, according to Mr. Dudley. 

At the present time, the company has sales offices in Bay 
City, Saginaw, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, 
and Williamston, in addition to salesmen who cover Flint 
and Jackson territory thoroughly and four men who work 
the Lansing territory. Charles M. Yates, secretary and 
sales manager, is in charge of this division of the firm’s 
business. 

Lansing’s oldest paper merchants, the Dudley Paper 
company, handle several nationally advertised lines. These 
include: Hammermill bond, Strathmore papers of high 
quality, Seal Rite products, Lilly Tulip products, and Nor- 
thern Paper Mills goods. This wholesale firm carries a 
comprehensive line of printing papers, wrapping papers, 
building papers, towels, toilet papers, bags and twines, 
suit boxes, bakery boxes, gummed tapes, button cartons, 
egg cartons, liquid soap, sweeping compound, table covers 
and napkins, plates, doilies, drinking cups, baking cups, 
souffles, forks and caps, and Johnson and Johnson “rapid 
flo” filter pads which are used extremely by creameries 
and farmers. 

Mr. Yates predicts a slight upturn in business January 
1, with a steady, but somewhat slow improvement. The 
Dudley Paper company has kept business on an even keel 
for 25 years, and has become established as one of the 
oldest local wholesale houses. 

Ray C. Pryor and C. A. Willemin are vice presidents of 
the firm, and Walter E. McComb is treasurer. 


Sealright Co. to Expand 


Kansas City, Mo., November 28, 1932.—A major 
manufacturing plant, established here only last May by the 
Sealright Company, soon will be enlarged to enable an ex- 
tension of production by the Kansas City branch factory. 
The Sealright Company is a division of the Oswego Falls 
Corporation of Fulton, N. Y. 

The building addition soon to be forthcoming will lead 
to the manufacture of a second commodity here. That 
will be a paper container, called a can by those engaged in 
the business because it is cylindrical in shape but more 
generally known as a carton. It is the familiar sort of 
container in which much ice cream and other prepared 
foods are delivered by retailers to homes. 

The Sealright Company entered Kansas City early last 
spring, leasing from Union Pacific railroad interests a fac- 
tory type structure 370 feet long on Fairfax road at Rickel 
road, south of the Fairfax Airport. Installation of heavy 
machinery there was completed in early May when produc- 
tion of milk bottle caps at the rate of 2% million each 9- 
hour working day began. 

At that time, John N. Dolphin, general salesmanager of 
the Sealright Company, here from the New York execu- 
tive offices, announced that other departments producing 
paper products would be added here from time to time. 
He predicted a total of 200 workers would be employed in 
the plant here within a year from then, despite the fact the 
operations largely were mechanical. The impending en- 
largement of the building to enable manufacture of paper 
cans will be the first major one of the predicted expansion 
steps. Another operation increase there has been, how- 
ever, for milk bottle cap production capacity has been 
stepped up from 2% million daily to 3% million. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


An exhibition of the water colors, book and hand- 
colored plates of Rex Brasher, the well known artist and 
ornithologist, who possesses numerous friends and clients 
in the paper industry, attracted many visitors during the 
past week to the English Book Shop at 55 East 55th street. 


The MacAndrews & Forbes Company, manufacturers of 
paper board, etc., with offices at 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, reports for the September quarter a net profit of 
$110,828 after taxes and charges comparing with $127,315 
in the preceding quarter and $200,234 in the same quarter 
last year. 

y oe 

At a meeting of the New York Association of Dealers 
in Paper Mills Supplies, Inc., held at La Capanna Restau- 
rant, New York, Harris Goldman of the Harris Goldman 
Company, was elected president. Other officers elected 
include: Lawrence W. Giove, of the Giove & D’Arecca 
Company, Inc., who was elected vice president, Walter H. 
Martens, of George W. Millar & Co., Inc., and Alfred J. 
Moran, of A. J. Moran & Co., Inc., who were elected 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. Plans were made 
for the annual meeting in February and Walter H. Mar- 
tens was appointed chairman of the Banquet Committee. 
Members were urged to have their paper stock routed by 
Charles J. Browne, the Association’s traffic counsellor. 

es 

The Aldine Paper Company, 333 Hudson street, New 
York City, of which H. E. Gould is president, have just 
been appointed distributors for Waterfalls Bond and 
Ledger. These papers are well known, nationally adver- 
tised standard mill brands, and complete stocks will be 
carried on hand for immediate delivery. The Aldine Pa- 
per Company occupies considerable space in a modern, 
fireproof building, in the heart of the new paper section, 
adjacent to the Holland Vehicular Tunnel to New Jersey. 
They carry many other well known standard mill brand 
papers. Very attractive new sample books of Waterfalls 
Bond and Ledger are now ready for distribution, and any- 
one interested in receiving these sample books is invited 
to either telephone or write to the Sample Department 
of the Aldine Paper Company. 

* * * 


There was an exceptionally large attendance at the 
regular weekly luncheon and meeting of the Eastern Di- 
vision of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Indus- 
try, which was held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, on 
Monday last. Ray Vance, editor of Economic Plain Truth, 
who was the guest speaker, took as his subject, “Interna- 
tional Conditions and the Paper Industry.” He discussed 
in a very informative manner the effect on sterling and 
other currencies tied to it in the event that war debts to 
the United States were paid, and showed how imported 
paper prices and Scandinavian pulp quotations would be 
influenced. Following his address many members and 
guests, including trade association executives, took part in 
a spirited discussion of this involved problem. Before 
adjourning, Mr. Vance was accorded a rising vote of 
thanks by all those present. 


Board & Paper Products Co. Changes Offices 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., November 28, 1932.—Officials of 
the Board and Paper Products Company, Inc., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., have filed papers with the secretary of state 
here changing the address of the principal offices to 1808- 
1810 South Harrison street, Fort Wayne. 


International Hydro-Electric Earnings Up 


International Hydro-Electric System, a division of In- 
ternational Paper and Power Company, reports that con- 
solidated total gross revenue for the third quarter of this 
year was $14,971,066 compared with $15,187,783 in the 
third quarter of last year. After deducting all prior 
charges, including interest, depreciation, dividends and 
amounts applicable to minority stocks of subsidiaries, etc., 
earnings in the third quarter available for dividends on the 
preferred and class A stocks of the system were $264,738 
against $176,298 in the corresponding quarter of last year. 
After deducting preferred dividends, the balance in the 
third quarter available for dividends on the class A stock 
was $139,786 compared with $51,346 in the third quarter 
of 1931. 


For the twelve months ended September 30, 1932, con- 
solidated total gross revenue was $64,615,163 against $54,- 
002,002 in the preceding twelve months’ period. Consoli- 
dated earnings in the twelve months ended September 30, 
1932, available for dividends on the class A stock of the 
system were $2,953,111, or $3.44 a share, against $2,495,- 
848, or $2.98 a share, in the twelve month period just 
preceding. 

Archibald R. Graustein, president of the system, says in 
his remarks to shareholders: 


“Improving industrial conditions in New England and 
increasing sales of primary power in Canada are reflected 
in the larger earnings for the third quarter this year as 
compared to the third quarter of 1931. In both years earn- 
ings for the summer months were affected by the season- 
ally lower demand for current for lighting purposes. Earn- 
ings for the fourth quarter are showing the usual sharp 
seasonal increases. 


“New England Power Association has completed ar- 
rangement for paying its obligations maturing December 
1, 1932. The $20,000,000 of Association 5% notes were 
called for redemption on November 18, 1932 (thirteen 
days prior to maturity) and North Boston Lighting Prop- 
erties has already deposited sufficient cash with the trustee 
for the full payment of its $7,500,000 note issue maturing 
December 1, 1932. International Hydro-Electric System 
and its subsidiaries now have no important funded debt 
maturities until 1937.” 

Comparative consolidated statements are shown in the 
following table: 


Quarter Ended September 30 1932 1931 
Total gross revenue, inc. other income........ $14,971,066 $15,187,783 
Net rev. before interest, depreciation, etc....... 8,382,409 7,847,410 
Interest, and dividends and amounts applicable to 

minority stocks and subsidiaries, etc......... 6,917,111 6,472,913 
te  Cisini gh aoeheakewheche sees en ves 1,200,560 1,198,199 
Balance for dividends on System stocks........ 264,738 176,298 
Dividends on System stocks 

Preferred stock, convertible $3.50 series...... 124,952 124,952 

tt ft ccc bneeteesaeeaeeasecdaccnese  +60nebnd bad 428,502 
i rr i CR ccc e conch ends cece 2 0ti(‘(‘i‘é 
I Ce ED UE, oc nicccccsecsee 06530800 377,156 

Twelve Months Ended September 30 1932 1931 
Total gross revenue, inc, other income.......... $64,615,163 $54,002,002 
Net rev. before interest, depreciation, etc......... 36,284,669 30,294,054 
Interest, and dividends and amounts applicable to 

minority stocks of subsidiaries, etc........... 28,093,420 22,867,860 
hicks keekaa didn aah os s.00's000 6% eo 4,738,331 4,430,549 
Balance for dividends on System stocks........ 3,452,918 2,995,645 
Dividends on System stocks 

Preferred stock, convertible $3.50 series...... 499,807 499,797 

i sical een eka ASe whe sees 68440 858,197 1,677,229 
BEEN BO Gi ss vcccccccsedsraceces 2,094,914 818,619 


* Unpaid cumulative dividends on the Class A stock from April 1, 1932 to 
September 30, 1932, amount to $858,197. 


In the above statement income and expenses of Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries have been taken at parity of exchange 
without adjustment between foreign and United States 
currencies. All profits and losses on exchangé actually 


realized through operations have been included in the above 
results. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS 


Construction News 


Ashland, Wis.—The Marathon l’aper Miils Com- 
pany, Ashland, has asked bids on general contract for a 
one-story and basement, brick and steel addition to local 
paper mill, It is understood that award for superstruc- 
ture will be made at an early date. Estimated cost not 
announced. 

Crichton, Ala.—Mobile Paper Mills, Crichton, are 
reported to have been acquired by new interests, headed 
by R. E. Hartman, Tuscaloosa, Ala., and associates, who 
will operate the plant i in the future. The mill will be given 
over to the manufacture of paper board products, similar 
to production at the plant in the past. 

Unionville, N. Y.--The Racquette River Paper Com- 
pany, Potsdam, N. Y., has resumed operations at its sul- 
phite pulp mill at Unionville, near Potsdam, following cur- 
tailment for a number of months past. The plant has a 
rated output of about 50 tons of sulphite pulp per day, and 
will be operated on a basis of approximately 30 tons daily 
for the present. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The International Box & Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., was recently incorporated under the laws of 
Missouri for the purpose of buying and selling all grades 
of paper and paper products and shipping room supplies. 
Office and plant is located at 315 North 21st street, oc- 
cupying about 20,000 square feet of floor space. The 
officers of the company are as follows: Isadore Simon, 
president; M. D. Mayer, treasurer and general manager ; 
J. Steinbach, secretary. The men are all of long experi- 
ence in the corrugated box and paper industry. 

South Bend, Ind.—The Nicely Paper Company, Inc., 
has been organized by interests identified with the Nicely 
3rothers Paper Company, with local mill for the manu- 
facture of kraft wrapping and other paper stocks. It is 
understood that the new organization will succeed the lat- 
ter company, which will carry on a similar line of produc- 
tion. E. O. Nicely, secretary-treasurer of the Nicely 
Brothers company, is one of the principal incorporators 
of the new organization. 

Chester, W. Va—The E. C. Otis Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of roofing papers, etc., is increas- 
ing production schedule at its local plant, placing two ma- 
chines in service. A number of employes will be reinstated. 
The company has secured some sizable new orders, in- 
cluding one from the Government for Panama Canal Zone 
destination. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Hesse Envelope and Litho- 
graphing Company, 4173 North Kingshighway, is said to 
be planning an expansion and modernization program at 
plant, including equipment betterments. The work is esti- 
mated to cost about $38,000. 

Nekoosa, Wis.—In connection with new two-story 
addition to mill, on which work was recently started, the 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company plans the construction 
of two additional stories at a later date, and has arranged 
foundations for that purpose. The building will be 60 x 
120 feet, with initial unit reported to cost about $27,000, 
with equipment. It will be used primarily for storage 
and distributing service. Work is being carried out by 
day labor. 

Waynesboro, Va.—The duPont Rayon Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of cellulose rayon products, 
has placed its local mill on a five-day week production 
schedule. The plant is running on a capacity basis, with 
full working quota in different departments. 

Holyoke, Mass.—The New England Card and Paper 
Company, manufacturer of paper stocks, card stocks, etc., 
has concluded arrangements for the purchase of the equip- 
ment of the New York and New England Company, oper- 
ating a local plant for allied production, as well as the ma- 
jority of the manufacturing lines of that company. Pur- 
chasing company will consolidate with organization and 
carry out general expansion program. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Shellmar Products Company, 3501 
West 48th place, glassine and other paper products, 
printed paper specialties, etc., is said to be arranging for 
early construction of new one-story top addition to paper 
and printing plant at 4822-30 South St. Louis avenue, 
recently referred to in these columns. It will be 108 x 
205 feet, reported to cost close to $100,000, with: equip- 
ment. A. Epstein, 2001 West Pershing road, Chicago, is 
architect and engineer, in charge. 

New York, N. Y.—The Great Atlantic Paper Com- 
pany, 70 Wooster street, has arranged for an increase in 
company capitalization from $50,000 to $150,000 for gen- 
eral expansion in operations. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Stecher Lithograph Company, 
274 North Goodman street, and the Traung Label and 
Lithographing Company, 640 Battery street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., manufacturers of paper goods of various kinds, 
are said to have negotiations under way for a merger 
of interests. The officials of both companies will form a 
new organization under the name of the Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation, to take over and consolidate the 
present companies. It is understood that existing plants 
will be continued as in the past, including the several 
branch plants of the Traung company at Portland, Ore., 
Seattle, Wash., Sacramento, Cal., and other points on the 
Pacific Coast. 

St. John, N. B.—The Port Royal Pulp and Paper 
Company is maintaining good production schedule at the 
former local mill of the Union Point Pulp and Paper 
Company, operated by the Nashwaak Pulp and Paper 
Company, Ltd., and is giving employment to about 150 
men in different departments. The company has made a 
number of improvements in the mill, with reconditioning 
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of machineiy and installation of new equipment. Plans 
for expansion have been approved to be consummated dur- 
ing the next six to eight months, at which time it 1s ex- 
pected to have the mill ready for an output of about 125 
tons of fine bleached sulphite pulp per day, as compared 
with a former capacity of 85 tons daily. 


Boston, Mass.—The Doty Paper Company has leased 
space in building at 143 Federal street, and will establish 
company headquarters at that location, dealing in a line of 
paper goods. 


New Companies, Etc. 


New York, N. Y.—The Ajax Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., has been incorporated with a capital of 100 
shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture cardboard 
and other containers, boxes, etc. The company is repre- 
sented by Samuel S. Isaacs, 135 William street, New York, 
attorney and one of incorporators of company. 


Dover, Del.—The Michigan Filler Corporation, care 
of the United States Corporation Company, Dover, has 
been incorporated under Delaware laws, with nominal 
capital of $1000, to manufacture paper products of various 
kinds. Headquarters will be established in Michigan. 


Chicago, Ill—The Ben Franklin Paper Company, 
188 West Randolph street, wholesale paper goods, has filed 
notice of company dissolution under state laws. 

Rochester, N. Y.—M. Suskind & Sons, Inc., has been 
organized with capital of $100,000, to take over and suc- 
ceed to M. Suskind & Son, 289 Joseph avenue, Rochester, 
wall paper and kindred products. The incorporators are 
Morris, Harry H. and Philip Suskind, all of Rochester. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Vis-O-Tube Company, 218 South 
Wabash avenue, has been incorporated with capital of 
$10,000, to manufacture cellulose containers and kindred 
products. The incorporators are Armin Reiss and Mar- 
cus Rumatz. 

East Orange, N. J.—Edward R. McGlynn has been 
appointed receiver for Riley & Downer, Inc., 26 North 
Center street, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Associated Paper Company, 1717 
North Ashland avenue, has filed notice of company dis- 
solution under state laws. 

Waterbury, Conn.—The Globe Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to deal in 
paper products of various kinds. The incorporators are 
Samuel Graicerstein and Mende! Kross, 261 Cooke street, 
Waterbury. 

Jersey City, N. J.—The I.usteroid Container Com- 
pany has been organized with capital of 1,000 shares pre- 
ferred stock and 1,000 shares common stock, to manufac- 
ture boxes and containers of paperboard and other mate- 
rials. The principal incorporator is A. M. Docken, 
Brooklyn. Representative: Registrar & Transfer Com- 
pany, 15 Exchange place, Jersey City. 

New York, N. Y.—Louis Dejonge & Co., 73 Duane 
street, paper products, have filed notice of change in 
company capitalization from $2,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

Waltham, Mass.—The Waltham Woodenware and 
Paper Company has been incorporated with capital of 
1,000 shares of stock, no par value, to deal in paper prod- 
ucts of various kinds. Abraham Crevoshay, 121 Summer 
street, Waltham, is treasurer and representative. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Handipak Match Corporation 
has been incorporated with capital of 200 shares of stock, 
no par value, to manufacture paper matches, book matches, 
etc. Company is represented by Edrienne Shmitt, 280 
Broadway, New York, attorney. 
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Effect of Writing Ink on Paper 


The investigation at the Bureau of Standards of tle 
effect of writing inks upon the permanence of writing 
papers has already yielded results which indicate that 
some types of inks may have a deteriorative action (1 
paper beating them. Experiments have been concluded in 
which ink made according to the U. S. Government speci- 
fication was used. This is the usual iron-tannic acid type, 
with hydrochloric acid included as a means of retarding 
precipitation of iron compounds. Lines simulating aver- 
age writing in their size and spacing were drawn on four 
different types of writing papers, and the papers were 
tested for loss of folding strength when subjected to hea'- 
ing—a means of accelerating reactions that may occur in 
time under normal conditions. The inked specimens 
showed an average loss of 70 per cent of their original 
folding endurance while uninked specimens had an aver- 
age loss of only 40 per cent. 

A result of this kind was expected as there have been 
instances noted where writing ink has eaten its way en- 
tirely through old manuscripts. 

Further study in progress of inks of various composi- 
tions, and of each component of them, is expected to yield 
information as to the particular ink-making materials that 
may cause deterioration of paper. 


New Plattsburg Plant Nears Completion 


PLattsBpuRG, N. Y., November 26, 1932—Construction 
of the new plant of the Berst, Forester & Dixfield Com- 
pany is nearing completion and the installation of new 
equipment will be started within a few weeks. Plans call 
for starting of operations in the building early in the 
spring as several weeks will be required for placing the 
machinery in position. The new plant is 210 by 152 feet in 
dimensions and is being constructed of brick and steel 
throughout. 

Plans of the company are said to call for the employment 
of 500 men at the start and this number is to be increased 
as the business expands. It is also reported that the con- 
cern is considering the purchase of more land in the vicinity 
of the new plant in preparation for future enlargement in 
case business demands warrant such a procedure. With 
operations in full sway it is expected that the plant will be 
the largest of its kind in this section. The new building is 
being constructed directly opposite the main mill. 


Talc Output 


GouveRNEuR, N. Y., November 26, 1932—Increased 
production has been placed in effect at the mills of the 
W. H. Loomis Talc Corporation, while the working force 
has also been considerably enlarged. It is planned to main- 
tain the present schedules as long as possible and night 
operations are being carried on in both plants in order to 
care for the increased demand. The full force is now 
comprised of nearly 75 hands and a further enlargement 
may be necessary. The mill at Emeryville is being oper- 
ated 18 hours daily while the other branch is running 24 
hours daily. 


Temple Co. to Make Paper Products 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., November 28, 1932.—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed with the secretary of state 
here by the Temple Company, Inc., of Evansville, Ind. 
The corporation has an initial capital stock of 150 shares 
having a declared par value of $100 each and is formed 
to manufacture paper and wood products. The first board 
of directors is composed of Josephine Temple, Ota Hay 
and Edward M. Schmuhl. : 
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Throughout the paper industry, Goodyear Mechani- Other Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods for 
cal Rubber Goods bear an exceptionally good repu- _ paper mill service are likewise carefully designed 


tation for efficient, economical service. and built for your purposes — Goodyear Soft-Nozzle 
This is because Goodyear has designed this “wip Sanitary Hose, for example—and likewise accurately 
ment particularly to meet the needs of this specified to your requirements by the G.T.M. 


— Goodyear Technical Man. 
Goodyear now offers the latest tested Good- 


industry’s operating conditions and processes. 

Take, for example, the belt Goodyear builds 
for your hard drive duty — Goodyear THOR 
Belt, seamless*, for your beaters, Jordans, 
pumps, cone-pulleys and chippers. 

THOR does wonders on these jobs because 
it’s built to handle them: 

No center seam to open under flexing 


year development for the paper industry: 
GOODYEAR RUBBER ROLLERS FOR PAPER 
MILL USE. 

Why not talk over these new Goodyear 
developments in the light of your plant 
requirements or problems with the G. T. M.? 


strain; A word to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Edges envelope-protected against fray; Angeles, California, will bring him. 
Body of heavy silver duck, strong at *Goodyear Tuor Belting, seamless, is made 
P BELTS in widths up to and including 16"—Tuor 
the fasteners and cushioned and but- MOLDED GOODS quality of special construction is available for 
tressed in Goodyear Rubber. a ienner diane. 
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New York, December 1, 1932 


We have moved to 
15 West 47th Street, 
New York City 


Our new telephone number is 
Bryant 9-0860 


POWER EXPOSITION 


The Tenth National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering will be held at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, December 5 to 10, inclusive, and runs 
concurrently with the annual meetings of The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and The American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers. It will be open daily 
from 12 noon until 10:30 p.m. 

The advisory committee, under the chairmanship of I. E. 
Moultrop, believes that this show, coming just after the 
turn of the tide, will have a far-reaching effect in stimulat- 
ing business recovery in the power field. It is of the opin- 
ion that the exhibition will show to the engineering world 
the faith of the equipment manufacturers in business re- 
covery, which should encourage those who have been mark- 
ing time to be prepared for the coming years of prosperity. 

Most industries have been operating at fractional capac- 
ity. The chief items in manufacturing cost, namely mate- 
rials and labor, vary almost directly with the output. Not 
so with steam and power services in which the efficiency of 
production drops off materially with fractionally loaded 
units. Because of this, improvements in the production of 
power and steam mean much more to the factory unit- 
production cost than in prosperous times. Regardless 
of how rapidly recovery takes place some equipment must 
be purchased, if for no other reason than that we have all 
been living close to the ground for the last two or three 
years and our equipment, like our clothes, is getting to a 
point where patches can no longer be sewed on. Stern 


necessity makes it imperative that we get the most for ou: 
dollar, hence expenditures will be scrutinized to make surv 
that the investment will produce the lowest net cost. The 
exposition will afford an opportunity to make such a 
selection. 

Salient features of the exposition will include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The products of three hundred manufacturers of 
power and mechanical equipment will be shown. 

2. Among the distinctly new things to be seen will be 
control devices of unique design, including a three-element 
water-level control; a new type of temperature control 
designed to eliminate hunting; a differential draft-control 
system ; a device for controlling the fuel level in ball mills : 
and a new type of mechanical steam-flow meter. Many 
new designs of instruments will be seen, including high 
pressure steam gages, fluid meters, condensation meters. 
recording thermometers and gages for distant pressure 
recording. Two distinctly new types of expansion joints 
will be shown for the first time. There will also be on view 
a superheater especially developed for return-tubular 
boilers. 


3. The results of research will be reflected in many 
valves and fittings of alloy steels developed to meet the 
conditions imposed by the trend toward higher steam 
pressures and temperatures. Also the progress in weld- 
ing within the last few years will be depicted by the dis- 
play of welding fittings and fusion-welded boiler drums. 

4. Those who have experienced trouble through sliming 
of condenser tubes will find an exhibit of chlorination 
methods most interesting and instructive. This exhibit 
will give the visitor an opportunity to see by means of the 
microscope how the marine growths actually accumulate 
and how they can be effectively eliminated. 

5. In the line of fuel burning there will be two new 
types of oil burners, one of the wide-range mechanical- 
atomizing type and the other of the steam-atomizing type 
for burning refinery waste. A new small pulverizer will 
be seen; also an improved design of multiple-retort stoker 
in operation. 

6. Among the many other new things, too numerous to 
list here, may be mentioned a device for removing free 
air from condenser circulating water ; a new type of vibra- 
tion damper; and a hydraulic coupling for use between 
motors and fans. One manufacturer, in addition to show- 
ing his line of improved products will display, as a feature 
attraction rather than a commercial product, a thermo- 
dynamic motor deriving its power from the surrounding 
atmosphere. Some other manufacturers are planning sur- 
prise features which they are not announcing in advance 
but which will add to the interest of the show. 

7. An educational display of timely interest will be that 
dealing with atmospheric pollution. This will treat the 
subject from several angles, such as its economic aspect, 
methods of measurement, effect on the human system, re- 
search and progress in abatement. Numerous bodies are 
co-operating with the Management in making this display 
of outstanding value. These include the New York City 
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epartment of Health, the Mellon Institute, the New York 
Meteorological Observatory of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, the Pure Air Committee 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and a 
number of smoke enforcement bodies. 

8. For Saturday morning there is being arranged a 
specially conducted inspection of the exposition by upper- 
classmen in several of the universities within convenient 
travelling distance. This tour will be preceded by ad- 
dresses from prominent engineers from the fields of me- 
chanical engineering, refrigeration, and heating and ven- 


tilation, who will discuss the opportunities offered the 
students for constructive work in these fields, review pres- 


ent trends in practice and interpret the exhibits in the 
light of these trends. 

9. As it has been two years since the last exposition this 
year’s display represents the results of two years’ accumu- 
lative effort in research and development, and many 
things will be shown here for the first time. 

10. Admission will be by invitation, supplied by the 
exhibitors. 


Effective Credit Management 


During the present period of business depression, when 
credit and collection problems have become pressing, the 
function of credit management has assumed an especially 
important position in the credit structure. 

An outline of some of the credit and collection policies 
and practices which have been employed effectively by 
manufacturers and wholesalers, is given in a new report 
entitled “Effective Credit Management,” published by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The information is set forth in 
factual form with the thought that the methods described 
may be of value to business men in dealing with their 
own credit problems. 

After analyzing the reasons for a credit service in in- 
dustrial organization and listing the general policies in 
force, the report discusses in some detail the various major 
aspects of this service. These include the investigation or 
appraisal of the credit risk; the determination of limits 
within which credit safely may be granted; the fixing of 
the terms of payment; and the ultimate collection of the 
account. The final section of the study outlines some of 
the devices used effectively in the development of an ade- 
quate current control over all credit and collection activ- 
ities. Several forms which are used in connection with 
the methods described are reproduced in the report. 

A limited number of copies of “Effective Credit Man- 
agement” are available for distribution to credit executives 
and others interested in this problem. These may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, One Madison 
avenue, New York City. 


Holyoke Mills Have Ample Water 


Hotyoxt, Mass., November 28, 1932—Plenty of water 
for the next few months for paper and other manufactur- 
ing concerns in this city is assured by heavy rains the past 
few weeks, the water in the Connecticut River being over 
7 feet over the top of the Holyoke Water Power Company 
dam today. There has been plenty of water during the 
fall and as the ground has not yet frozen here the run off 
is less rapid than when frozen ground prevails. 
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“xperimental Tests of Mimeograph Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 30, 1932—Some 
tests made in the Paper Section of the Bureau of 
Standards in reference to the properties of wood fiber 
mimeograph paper may be of interest to other users of 
such paper. Some difficulty has been experienced in the 
ureau in obtaining mimeograph paper possessing both 
good printing and good writing quality. The printing at 
times offset badly despite extreme care in the printing op- 
eration, and when the paper was printed on both sides, 
lack of opacity sometimes caused the printing to have a 
very bad appearance. When both troubles occurred to- 
gether, the printing was not very legible. The papers were 
sometimes so poorly sized that writing ink ran through 
them. 

By laboratory tests of papers that had given both satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory printing results, definite meas- 
urable limits were established for the properties that ap- 
peared to be important. The better papers were bulky, 
had a rough finish, a medium amount of clay filler, a 
medium degree of water resistance, which is a measure of 
resistance to writing ink, and a high degree of opacity. 

With figures for the required properties established, ex- 
perimental tests were made in the Bureau paper mill in 
study of paper-making procedure for paper of the desired 
type. The best results were secured with soda and sulphite 
wood fibers mixed in equal proportions ; a moderate degree 
of rosin sizing; and the use of light pressures on the ma- 
chine presses, without any final calendering, to obtain the 
desired bulkiness and rough finish. The characteristics of 
paper produced in this manner and having the desired 
printing and writing properties are shown by the following 
test data: Weight (25x40, 500)—57 pounds; thickness— 
.005 inch; bursting strength—12 pounds per square inch; 
ash—8 per cent; water resistance (dry-indicator method) 
—11 seconds ; opacity—%6 per cent. 


Transportation of Wood in Chutes 


Yale University School of Forestry has just published 
an interesting booxlet entitled “The Transportation of 
Wood in Chutes.” This bulletin of 139 pages, containing 
76 line drawings, is a complete treatment of the entire 
subject of the construction and use of dry and wet chutes 
in logging. It substitutes scientifically determined prin- 
ciples of construction for empirical and too frequently in- 
accurate and bungling attempts at the use of this impor- 
tant means of transporting logs. 

A. M. Koroleff, secretary of the Woodland Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, is co-author 
with Professor R. C. Bryant, professor of lumbering, in 
the preparation of this publication. The result is to fur- 
nish woods operators with a manual enabling them to at- 
tain the maximum efficiency in chute construction at the 
least expense and to determine for all possible conditions 
the most economical and most efficient type of chute for 
the purpose desired. 

Relative efficiency of dry, wet, and iced chutes is shown; 
the various kinds of brakes described; rules given for con- 
struction of curves and grades; all known types of con- 
struction are covered, including the theoretical considera- 
tion in gravity construction. 

The bibliography contains references to all the more im- 
portant contributions on this subject. European as well 
as American sources have been freely drawn upon. 

A limited edition of this bulletin has been published by 
Yale University and until exhausted copies can be ob- 
tained for $1.00. 
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TAILORING . . . an art which requires specific knowledge 
and concentration . . . an “all-time” job, for the man who does it well @ This is one example 
of the value of specialization; another is the manufacture of EBG Liquid Chlorine. Making this 


product is our work. Like the tailor, we do one thing—and do it well. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Main Office: 9 E. 41st St., NewYork, N.Y. Plant: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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The Masonite-Celotex Patent Suit’ 


On October 19, 1932 the long and eagerly awaited de- 
cision in the Masonite-Celotex patent suit was handed 
down by Judge Nields at Wilmington, Delaware. In a 
very well written and apparently well reasoned opinion 
the court comes to the conclusion that Patent No. 1,663,- 
505 to Mason (Hard Grainless Fiber Product and Process 
for Making Same) represents a substantial contribution to 
the art and is undoubtedly valid but that it is so limited in 
scope by the state of the prior art and the proceedings in 
the patent office leading to its grant that it is not infringed 
by the practices of the defendant. 

The following is a brief history of Mason’s invention: 
Mason who was a construction engineer had had occasion 
to visit saw mills throughout the South and was impressed 
with the enormous waste involved in burning the chips. 
edgings, slabs and short lengths of the lumber. He in: 
vented a process and apparatus for converting saw mill 
waste into fiber by exploding the waste from a gun through 
a relatively constricted outlet under high steam pressure. 
At first he contemplated using the fiber for papermaking 
purposes but on being informed that the material would 
not make good paper because it contained all the lignins of 
wood, he turned his attention to the manufacture of board. 
After a considerable amount of research and a lucky ac- 
cidental occurrence, Mason developed a process of making 
a hard grainless product. His invention is very well ex- 
pressed in claim 16 of his patent which reads as follows :- 

“The process of making coherent, grainless sheets of 
wood or woody material which comprises the steps of 
disintegrating the wood or woody material into substantial- 
lv fibrous material comprising practically all the substance 
of the original wood or woody material, soaking sai 
fibrous material with water, forming into sheets of fibrous 
material to consolidating pressure and heat following up 
the application of pressure during shrinkage and until 
practically freed from moisture to such extent that the 
product is not disrupted upon opening the press while 
highly heated.” 

The defendant, the Celotex Company, used a substantial- 
ly similar process to that disclosed in Mason’s patent but 
used bagasse as the raw material instead of waste wood. 
The plaintiff contended that Mason’s raw material cov- 
ered the whole vegetable kingdom and that the words 
“wood or woody material” in the claims were broad enough 
to cover bagasse. The defendant contended that if the 
claims in Mason’s patent were given a construction broad 
enough to cover bagasse, the patent would be invalid. 
The court agreed with the defendant. The reasoning of 
the court is substantially as follows :— 


* This is Bulletin No. 16 of the Patents Committee of the Technical .\s- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Charles W. Rivise, Philadelphia. 
Pa., Chairman. 


The history of Mason’s invention clearly indicates that 
the inventor did not contemplate any other material except 
waste products from saw mills. This interpretation of the 
words “wood or woody material” is confirmed by the his- 
tory of Mason’s application in the patent office. As orig- 
inally filed, the application stated that “Ligno-cellulose 
materials of various kinds such as wood, and the like, can 
be used for making my improved products, but for con- 
venience I refer herein especially to wood as a source of 
material.” As thus stated the application may have cov- 
ered the various kinds of ligno-cellulose materials but be- 
fore the patent was granted Mason struck out the words 
“of various kinds” so that his disclosure became limited 
to “wood and the like.” Furthermore, the claims of the 
application as originally filed included the words “ligno- 
cellulose product” and “ligno-cellulose material.” These 
phrases were changed during the prosecution of the ap- 
plication to ‘“‘wood or woody material” thus indicating a 
clear intention to limit the invention to wood. These 
changes in the application were made by the inventor in 
order to remove a rejection by the patent examiner on a 
prior patent (Shaw Patent No. 528,612), which disclosed 
inaking a coffin from straw pulp. In his amendment the 
applicant stated that straw fiber was not adapted for use 
in his process. 

As a result of the reasoning summarized above, the 
court concluded that since Mason had deliberately limited 
his claims in the patent office to exclude the use of straw, 
he cannot now contend that his patent is broad enough to 
include both straw and bagasse. In reaching this con- 
clusion the court pointed out that it was immaterial 
whether Mason had been mistaken as to the pertinency of 
ihe Shaw patent while the case was pending. He had ac- 
cepted the ruling of the patent office and had amended to 
avoid the patent office rejection and he could not now be 
heard to contend that his invention was broader than the 
history of the application indicated. 

The court also referred to the fact that authorities ap- 
eared to recognize a clear distinction between wood fibers 
and fibers from cereals, straws, bamboo, corn stalks and 
hagasse and that these materials are classified in the books 
under different heads. The court intimated that it would 
not necessarily be bound by a technical or scientific mean- 
ing the words “wood or woody material” since a patent 
is its own dictionary. A consideration of technical and 
scientific meanings was not necessary as the evidence 
clearly indicated that Mason had used the words “wood 
or woody materials” in their ordinary sense to indicate 
a natural product of a tree. For those who wish to read 
the entire decision it is stated that the decision is published 
on Page 135 of Volume 15 of the United States Patent 
Quarterly (15 U. S. Pat. Q. 135). 
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The B&W-K-C Circulating and Indirect Heating 
System for the Sulphite Pulping Process - 


By Lloyd Lang! 


Introduction 


A recent paper? by W. H. Swanson,’ B, F. Smith * and 
the author described the equipment used in the Babcock 
and Wilcox-Kimberly-Clark circulating system, together 
with information relative to the method of reaching certain 
conclusions concerning various parts of the system. The 
study of the different phases of the cooking technique 
with the ultimate solution to the various problems was also 
touched upon. Since the publication of the article previ- 
ously mentioned, further experience with the system and 
a further study of the problems involved has resulted in 
the compilation of additional information and data. This 
paper is intended to convey to the trade the developments 
and benefits resulting from the operation of six complete 
units in the Kimberly mill of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion during the past year, and from more than two years’ 
experience in the operation of a mill scale system of indi- 
rect cooking and circulating on one digester only. 


Notes on the Conventional Direct Cook 


The development of the circulating system now in use 
in the Kimberly mill sulphite digester process had its 
origin in a study of cooking conditions, with a rather 
definite objective of standardizing the method of cooking, 
that is, the evolution of a more positive and accurate 
method of digester control. Following a long period of 
investigation, during which various methods of manipula- 
tion and control were studied, a plan for a more exact 
method of ascertaining the conditions existing within the 
digester was conceived. This plan as outlined in the pub- 


* Presented at the October, 1932, meeting of the Lake States Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Appleton, Wis. 

1 Chemicai engineer, sulphite division, pulp and paper department, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, 

? Paper Trade Journal, Vol. XCV No. 2, July 14, 1932. 

3 Superintendent, sulphite division, pulp and paper department, 
Clark Corporation. 

* Process engineer, pulp and paper division, Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 
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Temperatures in sitesi aes near bottom of digester. 
lication previously referred to, consisted of placing thermo- 
couples within the digester at various points to determine 
the temperatures existing within the vessel. Periodic tem- 
perature observations were then made. A combination of 
this data with steam flow, quality, etc., was used to deter- 
mine whether or not there was a definite point or position 
which could be accepted as the proper or correct position 
for the location of the digester control thermometer. If 
there were no single point, the plan was to determine the 
combination of points or positions necessary to accurate 
control of the physical situation existing within the vessel. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the observed maximum and minimum 
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Temperatures in horizontal plane at middle of digester. 


temperatures existing within the vessel, Fig. 1 showing the 
condition when cooking dry wood, Fig. 2 the same with 
wet, frozen wood. Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show the temperatures 
existing at 4 points, three in the circumference and one 
in the center, of three horizontal planes, the bottom (2 
feet above the junction of the cone and body), midway 
between the top and bottom, and 2 feet below the junction 
of the top cone and body. Fig. 6 shows the same data 
under present conditions. 

A general examination of the figures will demonstrate 
many points. For the present no attempt will be made 
to give a complete analysis of the data. Some vital items 
must be considered, however, to indicate the logic of the 
procedure which followed. 

From any study of the curves, it becomes quite obvious 
that the temperature conditions, within the mass of ma- 
terial in the digester, are anything but uniform. Not only 
is there a great difference between the top and bottom 
portions of the mass, but there is a variation between 
points in the same horizontal plane around the circum- 
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ference. In other words, any point in the circumference 
selected for control purposes is not necessarily accurate, 
that is, it will not always indicate the true condition exist- 
ing within the vessel. As nearly as could be determined, 
the temperature cycle developed through the use of data 
obtained at one or two points was only approximately 
relative from cook to cook. 

In all cooks charged in the usual manner, currents are 
set up within the digester. These currents result from 
the large difference in temperature, giving rise to convec- 
tion streams and, what might be termed gas currents 
caused by the rising gas bubbles formed when the dis- 
solved SOz is driven from the solution. This last type of 
flow exists because of the fact that at the temperatures 
and pressures which are known to exist, it can happen 
during part of the cook at least. These currents carry 
most of the heat to the upper portion of the digester and 
in the downward path of the convection stream transfer 
the heat to the remainder of the mass. There is nothing 
new in this assumption as it is merely the situation re- 
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ferred to as “Circulation” in sulphite cooking practice. 
Variations in the method of charging the chip and acid; 
wood condition, that is green or dry; acid concentration 
and other factors all indicate an effect on what might be 
termed the current velocity. This is particularly true of 
the rate of steaming. Thus it would seem quite apparent 
that, since exact control of the velocity and direction of 
the currents is impossible, accurate control and duplication 
of the pulping process is difficult to attain. 

The effect of the variations within the digester on pulp 
quality and yield are not so difficult to realize since the 
installation of a system to control all of these conditions. 
If uniformity is maintained within the digester as is the 
case with the circulating system, and the former tempera- 
ture schedule, that is, the cap or side temperature, which 
are frequently accepted as standard, is followed, the di- 
gestion is complete and the digester must be blown in about 
seven hours instead of nine. If the conditions are main- 
tained uniform and the temperature schedules be made 
to conform to the minimum curve shown on Fig. 2, ten to 
twelve hours would be required. Maintaining the maxi- 
mum curve of the same figure would require blowing in 
six hours. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn is that in every direct 
cook, the pulping is completed in a variable length of 
time. The mass of material discharged to the blowpits is, 
therefore, variable in character. Any batch or cook of 
pulp would seem to be nothing more than an aggregate 
which was subjected to varying degrees of digestion. This 
has answered many problems which arose prior to the 
introduction of the new system. 

There is much more that might be mentioned concerning 
this phase of the subject. Space does not permit a further 
expression in this paper. It has been the desire to show 
the problems involved in digester control, and to show 
cause for difficulties in maintaining perfect uniformity and 
duplication of product. Further proof of this has been 
expressed by many other investigators, who inserted bas- 
kets of chips into the digester at various points and were 
thus able to show the quality variation. 


The Circulating System 


The substance of the preceding discussion is that the 
perfect system of sulphite pulping as measured by the 
distribution of heat, is difficult to attain. As the study 
progressed, it became more apparent that, unless the heat 
were placed at a definite point, for a specific period, the 
best results were unobtainable. In other words, accepting 
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heat in the light of a catalyst in the digestive reaction, the 
distribution of heat must be controlled in the perfect proc- 
ess. The mechanical movement, or circulation of the 
liquor without allowing uncontrollable convection currents 
to exert an effect, thus becomes prominent. 

The paper previously referred to, indicated the investi 
gation of the liquor circulation rate and the ultimate stand 
ardization on a rate of turnover of the complete digeste: 
liquor charge every fifteen minutes. The reasons for 
adopting the plan for pumping out of the top and into the 
bottom of the vessel were also outlined. No further 
comments on this phase of the subject will be made. The 
study had not progressed far before it became evident that 
at any practical rate of pumpage the distribution and uni 
tormity of heat was improved, but the material in the cir 
cumferential zones of the digester was heated at a reduced 
rate, that is, the heat was still not perfectly distributed 
An analysis of this situation indicated that the geometric 
shape of the chips was such that, in a conical pile, a 
shingling effect resulted, that is, in the normal repose posi- 
tion each chip acted as a deflector diverting the current 
to the center of the mass. It would appear that, regard- 
less of direction of liquid flow, from top to bottom, or 
bottom to top, this diversion effect must be prominent. 
Proof of this effect was obtained by preventing the forma- 
tion of a conical pile of chips within the digester. Perfect 
distribution of heat resulted. The chip distributor as a part 
of the new system thus came into being. This will be again 
touched upon in a later paragraph. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show a maximum-minimum temperature 
curve with and without chip distribution. The reduced 
range of temperature is obvious. A comparison with Figs. 
2 and 3 will further illustrate the substance of the items 
mentioned. Fig, 8 diagrammatically illustrates the points 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph with reference to 
the piling ot the chips in the digester. 

lig. 9 shows a flow diagram of the complete system 
including the heater and control. Items other than the cir- 
culating equipment will be referred to later. 

No space will be devoted here to the type and kind of 
equipment selected. Some comments on the operation and 
condition of the various parts, after a year’s service, are 
in order, however. 

The strainer rings (sce flow diagram), due to proper 
design and selection of material are practically free from 
any scale, and the openings are still clean. No drilling or 


cleaning operation of any kind has been performed on the 
The sixth unit comprised 


five units installed a year ago. 


Fic. 8 
Sketch showing effect of chip distributor. 
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Flow diagram of circulating system. 
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Digester room looking South. 


the original experimental installation and about eight 
months ago a strainer of a still further improved design 
was installed. This new design consisting of perforated 
piping with stove pipe (slip joint) connections, is not only 
much cheaper but indications are that the service will be 
at least as good if not superior to the types investigated 
thus far. 

The tubing, that is the piping and fittings, is still in 
excellent condition. No indications of corrosion are evi- 
dent where proper precautions were taken. The pumps 
and valves are functioning in a perfectly satisfactory man- 
ner. As an indication of the condition of the valve seats 
and discs, it has been possible to shut the valve sufficiently 
tight to work on parts of the system when the digester 
was under pressure. The seats and discs are still in perfect 
condition. An examination of Figs. 10 and 11 will show 
the long sweep bends used to care for expansion. Fig. 
12 is a view of the type of valve used. 


The Heat Exchanger 


The heat exchangers, asepreviously outlined, are of the 
double pass, floating head type. The units in the Kimberly 
Mill are designed for a 20 pound steam pressure for more 
than 50 per cent of the total steam load. They are, there- 
fore, longer than what will probably be the most common 
size. There are 44 tubes in these particular units. The 
liquor velocity through the tubes should be maintained at 
10 feet per second. This has, by experiment, been found 
to be the most economical rate for the specific power con- 
ditions existing. The length, diameter, and number of 
tubes in any heat exchanger is entirely dependent on local 
conditions, such as digester size, power cost, pressure of 
available steam (more about this later) and the type of 
cooking schedule desired. 

The merit of the double pass-floating head type of con- 
struction has been quite definitely established. The original 
unit was of the fixed head, single pass type and after more 
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Digester room looking North. 
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Piping and valves at bottom of digester. 


than a vears experience this type was abandoned even 
though it is slightly cheaper to install, with particular 
reference to the costs incident to the installation. The 
major reasons for the abandonment were first, the diffi- 
culties which were brought about due to the pulling or 
development of leakages at the point where the tubes were 
rolled into the tube sheet, and second, the peculiar reaction 
of the KA-2 metal which leads to the corrosion of the 
metal under repeated stress such as will develop in the 
tubes rolled into fixed heads. The success of the adopted 
design is well indicated by the fact that after the year’s 
service, not one tube has been rerolled and no evidence of 
the need for rerolling is apparent at the present time. 
The tubes in the exchangers at Kimberly are of the plain 
seamless type. Future installations will have a No. 4 polish. 
At the time these units were installed, the alternative of 
accepting a slight scaling rather than pay for the cost of 
polishing, which at that time was very high, was accepted. 
The units are changed at six to eight week intervals, an 
extra heater being carried as part of the installation. After 
the six week period the heater is cleaned with conventional 
tube cleaning equipment. It requires 8 to 10 man hours, 
which together with the cost of the brushes, brings the 
total cleaning cost to a maximum of $6.00. A high polish 
will reduce the rate of scaling appreciably, but whether it 
will eliminate it entirely is questionable. In any case, 
cleaning equipment must be available as improper manipu- 
lation of the heating operation may ruin even smooth 
heating surfaces and, when once, started, scaling is difficult 


to prevent. 

Fig. 13 shows the heat exchanger on the truck designed 
for transporting these units. Fig. 14 shows the tube 
bundle only. Fig. 15 is a close-up of the floating head and 
Fig. 16 shows the tube bundle in the process of removal 
from the heater. The heaters in position can be seen in 
Figs. 10 and 11. 
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Heat exchanger mounted on trucks. 
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Tube bundle removed from heat exchanger. 


The Condensate System 


The method of handling the condensate consists of col- 
lecting the liquid from all heaters in a tank and pumping 
from the tank to the boiler house. Up to the present no 
difficulties of any kind have been experienced with this 
part of the system. The conductivity meter which is used 
to detect traces of acid in the system is functioning per- 
fectly. On three occasions, what might be termed deliber- 
ate efforts to test the protective value of this unit, it re- 
sponded perfectly. At present absolute confidence is being 
placed in the protection which this unit affords. 


The Chip Distributor 


The need for control of the flow of the fluid in order to 
obtain perfect heat distribution within the digester became 
more evident as the study and development progressed. 
The diversion effect of the chips was a variable of no small 
proportions. Uniformity of digestion was deemed quite 
unlikely as long as temperatures were non-uniform. The 
primary objective then became one of designing a machine 
which would place the chips in a proper position in the 
digester. A secondary objective was that any contrivance 
which would effect proper placement of the chips would 
also increase the quantity of wood which could be charged 
into the vessel. The elimination of the geometric piling of 
the chips was believed essential to the improvement in 
transfer of heat to all sections of the digester in a uniform 
manner. The machine finally developed consisted of de- 
flector with drive, and a proportioning device. Fig. 17 
shows the assembly in position for charging the digester. 
Fig. 18 shows the machine in the position for inserting the 
deflector. Fig. 19 is a close-up of the deflector. Fig. 20 
shows the assembly and the means for transferring the 
unit from one digester to another. 

Despite the extreme simplicity of the entire unit, the 
machine fulfills every objective to a greater extent than 
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Top of heat exchanger showing floating head. 
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Fic. 16 


Tube bundle showing method of removal from heat exchanger. 


was anticipated. More will be given concerning this later. 
The elimination of the conical pile and the substitution of 
a mass of chips, most of which rest in a horizontal posi- 
tion, with a reasonably level surface, resulted in an ex- 
tremely uniform percolation of the liquor through the 
mass. The convergent effect on the liquor stream had dis- 
appeared and not only was the heat distributed uniformly 
in a horizontal plane, but the liquor at the top varies from 
that at the bottom of the digester to a degree approxi- 
mately equivalent to the temperature elevation in the 
heater. This exists during the heating period only, of 
course. Once the desired maximum has been reached, at 
the heater, the entire contents reach this point within a 
period of time sufficiently close to the time interval cor- 
responding to one complete turnover of the liquor charge 
to confirm the assumption that all parts have been heated 
in a uniform manner. The possibility of eliminating all 
source of heat soon after reaching the maximum also illus- 
trates the logic ot assuming uniformity to exist. 

The elimination of any piling, that is, the development 
of a good chip level in a horizontal plane, required a con- 
siderable amount of experiment. The directional flow of 
chips from the bins exerted a very serious effect and a 
proportioning device became an essential part of the unit. 
This naturally reduced the rate of charging, but the bene- 
fits resulting more than offset any delay. 

Various investigations concerning the size and speed of 
the agitators, the rate of flow and other factors were made 
and the units to be installed in the future will embody all 
improvements not a part of the machine now in operation. 


The Digester Control System 


The degree of perfection of any process is frequently 
dependent on the ease with which the factors involved, are, 
and may be controlled. This is particularly true in cases 
where exact duplication of conditions is essential, as is 
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Chip distributor in operating position. 
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the case in the sulphite digestion process. The develop- 
ment of the process which is the subject of this paper 
originated in the need for a better means of controlling the 
major variables connected with sulphite digestion, that is 
temperature and pressure. As the development progressed 
the fact became obvious that in spite of the exercise of 
the greatest skill and attention, manual control remained 
a variable. 

Previous experience with mechanical temperature and 
pressure controllers had been so satisfactory that the adop- 
tion of controls to the new system was a simple step. The 
introduction of mechanical controllers to the digester was 
no new experiment, as many years prior to their use in 
connection with the circulation system, various methods 
of control were investigated and among them were me- 
chanical contrivances of various sorts. Mention was pre- 
viously made of this investigation, the conclusion of which 
was that something more than hand control was necessary. 

The introduction of mechanized temperature control was 
not originated merely as a novelty. The improvement of 
conditions within the digester places a high premium on 
control without. The new system, as a whole, is readily 
adaptable to mechanical or automatic control. This can 
be attained in various ways. From published accounts it 
is the practice in some [-uropean mills to maintain constant 
pressure on the main steam line, or header carrying the 
steam to the various units, this pressure having a value 
only sufficiently high to reach the desired temperature ac- 
cording to a predetermined rate. This is a satisfactory 
and exceedingly simple plan but it assumes that the physi- 
cal condition of the equipment and raw material remains 
uniform, which is not the case; also the investigations 
carried on in this mill indicate that improved economy and 
quality would result from the use of a steaming schedule 
not in perfect harmony with the plan just mentioned. The 
use of a mechanical temperature control is quite necessary 
to derive the maximum benefit. . 

Mechanical control of pressure is as essential to the 
maximum result as is temperature control. Again the im- 
proved conditions within the digester have resulted in the 
need for an accurate pressure cycle. The reaction of the 
improved process to variations in both pressure and tem- 
perature is such that mechanical control of both becomes 
practically an essential to maximum efficiency. The cook- 
ing schedule will probably always be such as to require a 
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Removing deflector assembly from digester. 


Fic. 20 
Chip distributor showing method of transferring from one digester to another. 


time cycle controller but the return from such an installa- 
tion will be well repaid. 

The control units are equipped with a signal device, that 
is a mechanism to ring a bell and turn on a light to indicate 
the expiration of a certain time interval. In practice, 
these signals are used to indicate to the operator, the ar- 
rival of the time to perform one of the few manual opera- 
tions remaining, The change from extraction to live steam 
on the line to the heat exchanger is one example and, as 
the digesters are blown according to time, a signal indi- 
cates the time for blowing. This particular feature be- 
comes more valuable as the number of units increases. 

The recording instruments in use consist of a two pen 
vapor tension type temperature recorder, a two pen pres- 
sure recorder, and a steam flow meter to show the flow 
through the steam feeder lines. The two pen temperature 
recorder indicates the temperature of the circulated liquor 
into and out of the heat exchanger. The thermometer 
elements are placed directly in the liquor stream, that is, 
in the pipe lines immediately before and at the discharge 
of the heater. (See Fig. 10 immediately behind pump 
second from right.) This provides the most accurate 
means for obtaining the temperature values. Since the 
liquor is removed from the top of the digester, the tem- 
perature of the liquid entering the heater indicates the 
temperature at the top of the digester. The remaining 
temperature recording unit is installed adjacent to the out- 
let of the heater, thus indicating the temperature of the 
liquid discharged into the bottom of the digester. The 
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Close-up of deflector. 
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Temperature chart showing uniformity. 


difference between the two temperatures indicates not 
merely the temperature rise through the heat exchanger, 
but also the maximum possible temperature differences 
within the vessel. Thus a measure of the heater efficiency 
and the heat distribution within the digester is obtained. 
Much of the proof of the assumption that all parts of the 
mass within the digester are uniformly heated when chip 
distribution and proper circulation are maintained, is indi- 
cated by a study of the two temperature curves. For ex- 
ample, if the heat distribution is uniform, within a period 
of time which is roughly equivalent to the rate of liquor 
turnover, both pens should record the same temperature ; 
the digester radiation loss, of course, being the only dif- 
ference which should exist. Fig. 21 shows a hemlock 
temperature chart illustrating this point. In addition, a 
study of the temperature difference, which is also the tem- 
perature elevation during the period of heating, leads to 
a valuable piece of information relative to the efficiency 
of the circulation, with particular reference to the rate of 
liquor flow. The reason is obvious. A lower circulation 
rate means not only less efficient heat distribution but a 
lower liquor velocity within the heater. Since the velocity 
of the liquor within the heater tubes must be maintained 
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Pressure chart—chips added to digester without distribution. 
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Pressure chart. 


at a high value to resist the scaling tendency of the liquid, 
the importance of the two pen temperature recording sys- 
tem becomes evident from the operating point of view. 
The pressure recording system consists also of a two 
pen unit, one indicating and recording the digester pres- 
sure. The need is self evident. The second pen records 
the pressure on the heat exchanger. Fig. 22 shows a 
typical chart from this instrument. Observation of the 
shape of this heat exchanger pressure curve indicates in a 
very simple manner the efficiency of the heat distribution 
when compared to that of Fig. 23. This is a cook with 
the chips charged in the normal manner without the use 
of the distributor. With good circulation or heat distribu- 
tion, and the automatic controllers holding the temperature 
into the digesters at a constant value, the lowering of the 
steam pressure curve for the heat exchanger shows the 
rate at which the temperature rises at the top of the di- 
gester. When all parts are heated no additional steam is 
required except for radiation losses and the exchanger 
pressure falls to a definite minimum and remains at this 
point. The type of curve for an instance of improper 
distribution shows first, the liquor into the digester 
reaches maximum more rapidly if a straight line maximum 
temperature type of curve is used, second, the heating 
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Temperature chart—chips added to digester without distribution. 
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period is appreciably extended, third, heat is added for an 
appreciably longer period than is required for what has 
been established as the most simple and economical cook 
The need for two pressure records is thus apparent and 
the two pen pressure recorder is a simple unit for this 
purpose. 

The use of extraction steam, that is steam at 20 pounds 
per square inch from the extraction type turbines at the 
Kimberly Mill, has made it necessary to install two steam 
flow meters. These are Bailey meters of the conventional 
type. An examination of the steam flow rate during the 
cook affords another piece of information concerning the 
progress of the cook. 

As the development of the system progressed the need 
for more accurate information relative to the progress of 
the cook and various conditions connected with the process 
became more apparent. The instrumentation just de- 
scribed has been an essential part of the entire program 
and is an important feature in the development and main- 
tenance of a maximum efficiency. 


The High Pressure Acid Pump 


The development of the chip distributor introduced an- 
other feature which is an important part of the system. 
Increasing the quantity of chips into the digester naturally 
reduced the quantity of acid which could be placed within 
the vessel. Since the voids or air spaces within the chips 
must be filled with liquid comparatively early in the cook, 
the liquid level must fall even though the digester was filled 
to the top with acid. This drop is considerable in the case 
of dry wood and is less in the case of green wood, Ex- 
pansion of the liquor is not sufficient to keep all of the 
wood completely submerged. The solution of this problem 
was to provide the means for pumping the digesters to 
pressure with acid from the storage tanks, the rate of 
pumping being balanced in such manner as to keep the 
quantity as low as possible, but still provide for complete 
submergence of the mass of wood until it becomes satu- 
rated. The digesters are thus brought to pressure by a 
combination of hydrostatic and thermal means. A small 
50 gallon per minute alloy pump does this very well. 


The Operation of the System 


All chips are run into the digester through the distri- 
butor. The deflector mechanism is placed in position in 
the nozzle at the top of the digester, and is connected to 
the distribution and driving section. The chips are added 
until the digester is completely filled. The acid from the 
storage is added until liquid flows through a vent in the 
top of the digester. The circulating pump is then started 
and the steam turned into the exchanger. The manual 
relief valve is then opened, wide. From this time on the 
operator does no more than observe the temperature and 
pressure curves, adjusting the controllers only when 
necessary. Late in the cook the manual valve on the 
steam line is closed and the steam is blown from the ex- 
changer. A short time prior to blowing, some live steam 
is injected into the nozzles in the bottom cone of the di- 
gester to agitate the contents. At the expiration of the 
cooking period the digester is blown and the manually 
operated valve on the relief line is closed. This illustrates 
the simplicity of the operation, the elimination of the hu- 
man element, and, the information relative to the digestion 
is more complete than ever before. 

A feature which has been established is the possibility of 
blowing the digester in a given time. This is merely fur- 
ther substantiation that conditions are uniform from cook 
to cook. A quality uniformity better than any previously 
obtained has indicated the logic of keeping temperature 
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and concentration constant for a definite period, and dis- 
continuing the reaction at the expiration of that period by 
blowing the digester. This has been the practice for the 
past year and in the final analysis has eliminated the 
relatively large human factor which previously existed. 


The Benefits to the Steam Plant 


The major benefit to the steam plant is obviously that 
of the return of the condensate. The return of, practi- 
cally speaking, all of the steam in the form of condensate 
has improved the operation within this department to a 
mdfked extent. The make-up in the fresh water require- 
ments in the Kimberly steam plant has been cut to very 
nearly half, The benefits from this condition are too ob- 
vious to mention further. No difficulties due to acid leak- 
age have become evident. The use of steam from the ex- 
traction turbines has further reduced the plant power 
charge. At the present time 55-57 per cent of the total 
heat required in the digester room is extracted from the 
turbine at 20 pounds per square inch. This alone repre- 
sents a saving of 25-40 cents per ton when transferred to 
the sulphite mill tonnage. The power balance for the en- 
tire plant thus becomes much improved. The full value to 
the steam department is easily visualized but difficult to 
convert to actual monetary terms. 


The Benefits to the Sulphite Mill 


The major benefit to the Sulphite Mill is the reduction 
in the cost of the pulping operation. The increase in yield 
of pulp per unit of raw material has been definitely es- 
tablished at a minimum of not less than 5% and an average 
increase of 6-8 per cent. This figure is subject to some 
local conditions. In some instances the yield increase has 
been materially above the figure quoted but has not been 
lower when the bleach requirement has been maintained at 
the same value as that previously maintained. 

This latter statement probably requires further ex- 
planation. A rather definite relationship is known to exist 
between the degree of digestion as measured by a bleach- 
ability test and the yield of pulp per unit of wood. When 
the digestion is continued to the same chlorine value as 
that maintained in a direct cook, the yield per unit of wood 
shows the increases mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
In cases where no yield increase is desired, the bleach re- 
quirements will be reduced 20 to 30 per cent under com- 
parable bleaching conditions. Since the wood cost is of 
major importance in this instance, the lowest production 
cost can be attained by maintaining the higher bleachabil- 
ity, thus obtaining an improved pulp yield. The investiga- 
tions have proven quite conclusively that the increase in 
yield is very definite. 

The saving in chemicals, that is, sulphur and lime, is a 
very appreciable feature of the system. The present con- 
sumption of this chemical is 220 pounds per ton of spruce, 
245 pounds per ton of balsam and hemlock. This is from 
20 to 25 per cent lower than required for a direct cook. 
A constantly improved technique is indicating savings in 
excess of the figures given. The lime consumption has 
also been reduced about 10 per cent. The saving in total 
chemical yields a very attractive return. 

The combination of the chip distribution, lower cooking- 
temperatures, reductions in the quantity of relief, and the 
increase in yield per unit of wood has resulted in a large 
saving of steam, or more properly heat. 

The total quantity of all steam per ton of pulp delivered 
to the digester room is 15-20 per cent below that formerly 
required. The saving in heat in the condensate must be 
added to this figure to ascertain the total heat saved. The 
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total steam required for each cook, has changed but little, 
that is, there is only a slight increase in the gross con- 
sumption in the indirect process. 

The method used for calculating the steam consumption 
consists of giving the sulphite mill a credit of 15 per cent 
of the steam delivered to the sulphite mill in return for the 
condensate. Although this is not strictly correct, it is 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

Present steam requirements for cooking, calculated on 
this basis, are 3600 pounds per ton of spruce and 4000 
pounds per ton of hemlock and balsam. To this figure 
must be added 400-700 pounds per ton which is required 
for charging and blowing. This is due to local conditions 
and can be materially reduced. The total reduction in 
steam or heat cost is 33-40 per cent. Of this 10 per cent 
is due to the lower cooking temperatures. The remainder 
is due to the increased yield per digester resulting from the 
use of the chip distributor and the lower quantity of relief 
gases and liquors. 

An outstanding result of the use of the chip distributor 
in addition to the improved heat distribution, is the in- 
crease in quantity of material charged into the digester. 
Continued study of the operation of this simple unit has 
gradually improved the production per digester. For the 
past four to six months the increase in total production 
per cook has been from 24-28 per cent above that for a 
normal direct cook. Deducting the increase in yield per 
unit of wood, it is obvious that almost 20 per cent more 
wood is added to the vessel. This means less acid, lower 
sulphur and less steam per ton. 

The value of this piece of equipment cannot be too fully 
emphasized. Its effectiveness can be utilized in many 
ways. The production for the entire plant can be mate- 
rially increased with no change in cooking time. At the 
time of writing 10 per cent more pulp is being produced 
with five digesters than was formerly produced with six. 
Normally, the cooking period is extended to ten hours, an 
increase of one hour, and the average plant production is 
increased 15 per cent over the former direct cook produc- 
tion. The longer cooking time is preferred due to the re- 
sulting economy and quality improvement. The economy 
resulting from the increased production is material as the 
plant capacity can be maintained at the maximum at all 
times. 


The Cooking Schedule 


The type of cooking schedule, that is the specific tem- 
perature and pressure cycles in use at the present time, has 
been established through experiment as the most economi- 
cal for the types of pulp desired. Generally speaking, for 
all ranges of quality and for all species, balsam, hemlock 
and spruce; wet or dry, only one change is made. — This 
change is in the maximum temperature used. The pres- 
sure schedule is the same in all cases. The pressure curve 
is standardized in a simple manner. The preliminary pres- 
sure period consists of raising the pressure, both thermally 
and by hydrostatic means as previously outlined to 55-60 
pounds. The pressure is maintained until 134 hours have 
elapsed. The automatic controller then closes the top re- 
lief until the thermal effect increases the pressure on the 
digester to 85 pounds. This latter pressure is maintained 
by the controls until 2% hours before the end of the cook- 
ing period which in the case of a 9 hour cook is 6% hours. 
At this time the automatic controller starts the blow-down, 
allowing the pressure to drop at a standard rate of 1 pound 
per minute for a half hour, then at a 1% pound per minute 
rate to a minimum of approximately 20 pounds. The 
reasons for adopting this pressure cycle, follow. The 
maximum pressure allowable on the digesters having the 
lowest pressure rating is 85 pounds and although it would 
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seem to be of some advantage to use a higher pressure, it 
is more important to keep all digesters on the same basis. 
The use of higher pressures would undoubtedly permit the 
use of still lower temperatures, just as the use of a lower 
pressure requires a higher temperature. The preliminary 
pressure is maintained below the maximum merely to 
avoid the necessity of pumping acid against the highest 
pressure, and to avoid any possibility of exceeding the 
maximum pressure rating such as might be caused by fail- 
ure to open the manually operated valves on the relief line. 
The blow-down rate has been established as the most prac- 
tical for the existing relief equipment and for the most 
efficient recovery. A more rapid rate would probably be 
desirable, but the benefits do not yet appear to be of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant an increase in the size of the 
relief lines and valving. The minimum pressure of 20 
pounds has been found sufficient to blow the digester clean. 
Usually, however, the injection of live steam into the 
vessel to agitate the contents prior to blowing, an item of 
importance when the chip distributor is used, raises the 
pressure before blowing somewhat above this point. As 
previously mentioned, the same pressure cycle is used re- 
gardless of species, condition of wood, that is wet or dry, 
and pulp quality desired. 


Fig. 23 shows the type of pressure curve developed. 
Fig. 24 is the same type of chart except that the chips were 
charged in the normal manner, that is without the chip dis- 
tributor. The steam pressure on the heat exchanger is also 
shown on the same chart. It is of interest to note the differ- 
ence in the type of heater pressures with and without the 
chip distributor. 


The temperature schedule is as simple as that for pres- 
sure. The use of extraction steam at 20 pounds for a 
definite period of time provides for a preliminary impreg- 
nation during which it is impossible for the liquor to be 
heated above 120 deg. C. The temperature seldom exceeds 
110 deg. C. at the end of 2 hours heating. This is the 
maximum possible with the area of heating surface pro- 
vided by the heater. The live steam is then turned on to 
reach the desired maximum at 3-34 hours. The maxi- 
mum could be reached more rapidly if desired, but the 
benefit is small and there is a strong possibility of some 
unsatisfactory condition existing. Thus, reaching 130-135 
at the third hour compares rather favorably with the tem- 
peratures of a direct cook at the same point. Once this 
point has been reached, the temperature is maintained 
constant in the case of the indirect, but must be materially 
increased in a direct cook. This maximum temperature is 
held constant to the start of the blow-down or recovery 
period. No deliberate efforts are made to change the tem- 
perature at this point, but a considerable loss in heat ac- 
companies the blow-down, amounting to about 10 degrees 
in practice, and no heat is added to maintain the maxi- 
mum. Aside from the small amount of heat contained 
in the liquid relief to maintain the pressure at the maxi- 
mum, this item of 10 deg. C. is the only source of heat 
which must be removed by the relief coolers or recovered 
in the recovery system. 


The variation of the temperature schedule for different 
species is a simple affair. The same cycle is used until the 
maximum temperature is reached. From this point, the 
only difference is in the actual maximum used. For ex- 
ample, hemlock is cooked with a maximum of about 4 
deg. C. above that for spruce and balsam 2 deg. C. above 
the spruce figure. This is for easy bleaching. To change 
a given species from easy bleaching to a strong hard 
bleaching quality the maximum is changed. 

Variations in the percent of true free SOs, that is the 
SOz above that required for the bisulphite condition, have 
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been established as a variable requiring a change in maxi- 
mum to obtain uniform quality. This introduces an effect 
of acid concentration on the process, something heretofore 
not always apparent. The means for compensating for 
this variable are simple. 

There is no doubt that in isolated instances this particu- 
lar type of temperature schedule may not be applicable. 
Thus far, however, no reason for using any cycle other 
than the one described has been found necessary, as this 
has tentatively been established as the one providing the 
maximum in economy for the necessary quality. 

Fig. 21 shows the type of temperature curve developed. 
Fig. 24 shows the type of curve developed when the chips 
are charged in the normal manner, that is without the use 
of the chip distributor. A comparison between Fig. 24 
and the heat exchanger pressure for a similar cook, as 
shown in Fig. 23, shows quite conclusively the existence 
of a temperature condition which is not uniform, as the 
maximum temperature in the entire vessel is not reached 
during the period of liquor turnover, but rather extends 
throughout the heating period, that is, uniformity is not 
reached until a number of hours have elapsed. 

Before completing the subject of temperature schedule 
it must be understood that the temperature values quoted 
are those indicated by the recorders. The actual liquor 
temperature is 2 to 4 deg. C. above this due to radiation or 
other transfer of heat from the temperature unit. This 
condition seems to exist in both direct and indirect cooks, 
being due apparently to the fact that the exact temper- 
atures are difficult to determine with positive accuracy. 


The Quality Factor 


The problem of quality control has been materially sim- 
plified through the proper use of the controllers, recorders, 
and scheduled cooking period. Uniformity in quality is 
much improved as would be expected with control of time, 
temperature and concentration. 

Outstanding in the quality comparison between the 
direct and indirect cook is the very superior color of the 
pulp cooked by the indirect method. This is not of any 
particular importance in the case of pulp produced for 
bleaching, but for unbleached purposes the improved color 
is frequently of great value. 

The strength factor has been quite definitely established 
at about 10 per cent above that for the former direct cook. 
This is for both maximum and initial strength and is for a 
pulp having equivalent characteristics concerning degree 
of digestion which is used, in this instance, synonymously 
with bleachability. Pulp having the same rate of hydration 
can be hydrated to a point 10 per cent above a similar pulp 
produced by a direct cook. It has been of particular 
value, in some instances, to produce a pulp, comparable in 
maximum strength with the strongest Mitscherlich, in ten 


Fic. 25 
Control panel showing centralization of controllers and recorders. 
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Fic. 27 
Steam piping on digester floor showing diaphragm motor valve, live and 
extraction steam lines. 


hours or less. This does not mean that all Mitscherlich 
characteristics have been duplicated. 

The folding, tear, and other important quality char- 
acteristics have all been improved. The degree of im- 
provement has not been thoroughly studied, but where 
these factors are of importance it is unquestionably pos- 
sible to show a decided improvement. 

In cases where strength is of no importance, and bleach 
consumption is paramount the bleach consumption may be 
reduced and the strength maintained at its former figure. 
This reduction will amount to 25 per cent or more in some 
instances. Where pulp yield is the more important factor, 
this value may be very materially increased with a re- 
sultant greater economy. 

Lengthy comments concerning quality are not made here 
due to the widely varying quality characteristics demanded 
by the various types of paper making. The point of great- 
est importance in this respect is the possibility of duplica- 
tion of any specific quality factor. This is obtained at a 
lower cost of production through the medium of control. 


General Observations 


It is obvious from what has been mentioned that each 
and every portion of the system dears an important part in 
the pulping operation. Every part of the system is an 
important item in the entire program, and in order to ob- 
tain the maximum benefit all features must be properly 
balanced. The system as installed is not merely a circu- 
lating and indirect heating system, but a completely 
modernized method of sulphite pulping. 

The figures herein published relative to the economies of 
the system are obviously much above those mentioned in 
the previous paper. The earlier figures published were 
purposely maintained conservative, and in addition, im- 
provements have been made since. This development will 
be continued until no further progress is evident. 


Fic. 26 


Front view of pump. 
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The elimination of the human element from the sulphite 
digestion process has become almost complete. The proc- 
ess supervisors, that is, the digester cooks, have, through 
the installation of the control and recorder system, been 
provided with an accurate knowledge of the status and 
progress of every cook. The use of the simple temperature 
and pressure schedules, and the centralization of the con- 
trols and records has simplified the entire operation to a 
marked extent. Manual operations have been reduced and 
these are performed only on schedule. Figure 26 is a view 
of the centralized recorder and control panel. 

The installation of additional equipment naturally re- 
sults in an increased maintenance and inspection. The 
judicious use of proper material has kept this to a mini- 
mum. After a year’s service, the charge for this purpose 
is less than ten cents per ton of pulp produced. 

An item of interest in connection with the system as a 
whole is the response of the system to changes in condi- 
tions. The great value of a system which acts in this 
manner is in the ability to transfer research experiments to 
the mill, something which could not be done well under 
conditions existing prior to the development of the system. 

Fig. 26 is a view of the pump and drive. Fig. 27 shows 
the steam piping and diaphragm motor valve used to con- 
trol the temperature. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, a summary of the benefits resulting from 
the installation of the system in the Kimberly Mill will be 
given. 

1. An increase in production capacity of from 24 to 28 
per cent without any increase in cooking time. 

2. An increase in yield per unit of wood, of 5 to 8 per 
cent or more, that is, a saving of 5 to 8 per cent of the 
wood cost. 

3. A saving of 20 to 25 per cent in sulphur and 10 per 
cent in lime. 

4. A saving of 30 to 40 per cent in steam. 

5. A saving in the steam plant due to the return of all 
steam as condensate. This is difficult to convert to more 
definite terms, but the benefits are obvious. 

6. An improved plant steam balance due to the possi- 
bility of scheduling the steam load with accuracy. 

7. The possibility of utilizing any source of low pres- 
sure steam, such as that from extraction type turbines. 

8. Improved pulp color, strength and any other charac- 
teristics desired. 

9. The possibility of producing pulp of various qualities 
not practical or possible to produce by means of a direct 
cook. 

10. A perfected method of control which not only main- 
tains the maximum uniformity, but makes perfect dupli- 
cation of conditions possible. 

11. Reduced relief cooling requirement. 

12. Reduced screenings. 

13. Reduced bleach consumption if desired. 


“Lubricated With Rubber” 


“Lubricated with Rubber” is the title of a four-page 
booklet on its Highflex belting just issued by The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, and now avail- 
able on request to the manufacturer. 

“But it’s not the wheel, not the machine, that’s lubri- 
cated with rubber” the booklet says. “It’s the belt! Rub- 
ber in a belt acts as a lubricant. It takes the place of the 
oily dressings used on leather. Its elasticity lets the belt 
plies slide over each other as they whirl around the pulley, 
snaps them back into place when they come to the straight- 
away. .. . No wonder, is it, that the life of a belt depends 
on the life of this rubber?” 
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Temperature and Humidity Books 


Fundamentals of Instrumentation by M. F. Behar, pub- 
lished by Instruments Publishing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, illustrated, 109 pages. Price $2. 

Temperature and Humidity Measurement and Control 
by M. F. Behar, 420 pages, illustrated, Price $4. 

These two volumes constitute the first three parts of 
The Manual of Instrumentation, which M. F. Behar is 
preparing for the Instruments Publishing Company. 

The books present the definitions of the various terms 
used in instrumentation. The titles of the chapters in the 
first volume clearly indicate the scope of the book. These 
include: Classification of Instruments by Function, Prin- 
cipal Parts of Industrial Instruments, The Plant Instru- 
ment Department, Performance of Automatic Controllers. 

The second volume contains titles such as: Temper- 
ature, Indicating Thermometers, Thermoelectric Pyrom- 
eters, Temperature Recorders, Automatic Temperature, 
Control. : 

Both volumes are well balanced with respect to theo- 
retical concepts and practical applications. 

The author points out the trend in management methods 
which provide for careful technical control. In the paper 
industry temperature and pressure control are becoming 
of increasing importance, particularly in regard to the 
more modern sulphite digesters which utilize the forced 
circulation principle. 

This work fills two important needs: First, it supplies 
up to date information on hundreds of instruments and 
second, it formulates many principles of measurement and 
control, the application of which is of practical money 
value to this industry. 

Both of these books are obtainable through the Book 
Department of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 370 Lexington avenue, New York. 
Influence of Sizing Materials on Stability 

of Sulphite Bond Papers 


The Bureau of Standards has recently completed paper- 
making experiments on the manufacture of sulphite bond 
papers in which the influence of the various sizing mate- 
rials on the stability and strength of such paper was studied. 
Sizing materials are added to bond papers to obtain the 
required writing quality. Rosin and alum (an acid salt), 
and sometimes starch, are incorporated in the paper stock, 
and in addition the paper web is sometimes passed through 
a bath of animal glue or starch containing some alum. 

As was the case in other types of fibrous raw materials 
studied, the amount of alum used had to be controlled very 
carefully to obtain optimum writing quality and stability. 
With the minimum amount of alum required for satisfac- 
tory writing quality, the stability of the papers, as judged 
by the heat test, was practically as good as that of the un- 
sized papers. Unlike papers composed of purer and 
stronger fibers, however, the rosin improved the stability 
of the sulphite papers instead of impairing it. Starch in- 
corporated in the paper stock increased the folding endur- 
ance and tensile strength somewhat but had no measurable 
effect on tearing strength and stability. 

Surface sizing with glue or starch had little or no effect 
on the stability of the papers but improved the tensile prop- 
erties and lowered the tearing strength. Contrary to some 
results obtained with rag fibers of similar strength and 
purity, surface sizing did not improve the folding endur- 
ance much. 

Apparently no general rule holds good for different types 
of papers as regards effects of sizing materials on their 
strength and stability, except that too much acidity from 
alum invariably causes an unstable paper. 
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Cost Reports for a News Print Company’ 


By Herbert E. Tucker’ 


Cost accounting in the paper industry has been gradually 
evolved to a comparatively high state of efficiency. This 
evolution has of course been the result of the work of 
many minds over many years. The pioneer efforts of 
twenty-five or more years ago have been succeeded by the 
work of experts and through the cooperation of trade as- 
sociations the subject of accounting for paper costs has 
been studied minutely and the results of these studies made 
available through various publications and bulletins of 
high merit. ; 

It is not the purpose of the present article to add to this 
wealth of literature on the methods and practices of paper 
mill cost accounting. The aim instead is to vary the em- 
phasis from the points that in the past have been stressed. 
In other words, it is my opinion that the need of today 
is not for more data or more exact refinement of figures, 
nor even for more economical ways of assembling cost 
data, although the necessity for cost accounting at the 
minimum cost was never greater than at present. 

The problem and the need of today is to make better 
use of what we.already have. No special criticism is made 
of the paper industry that does not equally well apply to 
many other industries, when I state that too much emphasis 
has been placed on the mechanics of ascertaining theoreti- 
cally correct distributions of expenses and exact unit costs 
and not enough on the problem of making the best use 
of the knowledge gained from all the mechanical figuring 
that is done in nearly every factory office. 

I do not wish to minimize the importance of working 
constantly toward a further improvement of methods, to- 
ward a greater degree of uniformity throughout the indus- 
try as to nomenclature and functions of accounts, as to 
proper bases for cost standards, correct expense distribu- 
tions, etc. but I do want to emphasize that the major prob- 
lem for most companies in the industry is to know whether 
or not they can survive, not whether or not their cost fig- 
ures have been computed by the most approved methods. 

Hence the statement that the greatest present need is for 
intelligent and intelligible presentation of cost figures. It 
is imperative for a company’s continued existence that its 
executives should understand the essentials of cost data 
and particularly the direct effect of cost changes on the 
financial statements of the company. 

The article is written with specific application to a news 
print paper mill and the forms and terms have special refer- 
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ence to that industry. The principles and criticism con- 
tained herein are, however, quite general in their appli- 
cability. In the ordinary news print paper mill there is a 
single product being continuously produced so that the 
problem of assembling cost data is less intricate than in 
many industries. Standard costs may be used, but even 
where not used, normal or expected costs for the different 
stages and elements of cost have nearly in every mill been 
carefully predetermined. 

As a preliminary to a discussion of recommended cost 
reports, it will be advisable to submit a brief descriptive 
outline of the product and manufacturing processes. 

The basic raw material used in the production of news 
print paper is soft wood, chiefly spruce, fir or hemlock. 
The wood is converted into two distinct forms of pulp, 
known as sulphite and groundwood, which are combined 
in the finished product. The preparation of sulphite pulp 
begins with the cutting of the raw wood into small strips 
by means of rotating knives. The chips are fed into tall, 
steel, brick-lined tanks where in combination with bisul- 
phite acid they are “cooked” under steam pressure. This 
cooking process breaks the chips down into a wet mass of 
long, separated wood fibers, almost pure cellulose, which 
after being washed and screened are ready for the paper 
machines. 

Groundwood pulp is prepared by a purely mechanical 
process. The sticks of wood are forced against a rapidly 
revolving grindstone which reduces them to a mass con- 
taining much shorter fibres, than are present in sulphite 
pulp, containing the original ingredients of the wood, other 
carbohydrates as well as cellulose. The two kinds of pulp 
are mixed, usually automatically in proportions approxi- 
mating 25 per cent for sulphite and 75 per cent for ground- 
wood, together with any necessary fillers or colors. 

The short fibers of the groundwood form the body of 
the news print, while the longer fibers supplied by the sul- 
phite pulp give the paper its tenacity. This essentially low 
cost paper naturally contains the minimum amount of the 
more expensively produced sulphite pulp that is consistent 
with the desired standards of durability. This mixture 
is then ready for the paper machine wire. At this point, 
it contains about 99% per cent water. 

The mixture is spread out in a thin layer over the closely 
meshed wire. Much of the moisture is removed by gravity 
and suction while the embryo sheet of paper runs off the 
wire onto a long strip of high grade felt. The felt carries 
the paper first between heavy rollers which compress it 
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and remove more moisture, then through the dryer sec- 
tion. In passing through the dryer section, the paper is 
carried over a series of large revolving steam-heated cylin- 
ders. The moisture content is still very large when the 
paper enters this section of the paper machine, but is 
greatly reduced therein. From the dryer cylinders the 
sheet is conveyed through another series of heavy steel 
calendar rolls that further compress it and smooth its 
surface. The finished news print is then carried off 
the machine and mechanically rolled up on cores. The 
paper comes off the machine in a continuous sheet. 

The finished news print contains a certain percentage 
of moisture usually about 8 per cent. The control of the 
final content is important from the point of view of stand- 
ardization. At present some mills use an ingenious radio 
control device for this purpose. By means of this device 
the moisture content is measured as the finished paper 
comes off the machine and any variation at this point 
automatically effects an increase or decrease in the amount 
of steam that is released into the drying cylinders farther 
back on the machine. 


Manufacturing Costs 


As before intimated, the subject of cost accounting pro- 
cedure for paper mills has been thoroughly covered by 
various other writers and in various publications, notably 
those of the Newsprint Service Bureau, and of the Cost 
Department of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
as well as in sundry articles in trade journals. No de- 
tailed exposition of procedure can be made in this article. 
For those interested who are unacquainted with the sub- 
ject, the best reference is to the publications of the asso- 
ciations above mentioned. 

The accounts and characteristics which are extraordi- 
nary and peculiar to the industry deserve some mention, 
however. 

In comparison with most other industries a paper mill 
requires a very heavy capital investment. This is due to 
the nature of the manufacturing processes which require 
expensive machinery and necessitate large expenditures for 
power. Not only must the initial expenditures be very 
large but the plant for which they are expended is not 
readily convertible to any other use as would be the case 
in some of the light manufacturing businesses. Accurate 
costs are therefore an essential part of the whole financial 
problem of the industry and not merely a part of the 
merchandising problem. For instance, abandonment or 
shut-down of an inexpensive plant may not be vitally im- 
portant, but abandonment of a paper mill probably entails 
an enormous loss. 

Closely related to the capital investment problem is that 
of raw material supply. Most news print mills own some 
timberlands ; some mills own very extensive tracts of land. 
Consequently, we have a problem in depletion of natural 
resources. Proper depletion charges should be based on 
accurate records of timber stands, original costs reduced 
to a unit base and annual records of cuttings. Where land 
has been bought in separate tracts, or where subdivision 
of very large tracts by survey is practicable, it will usually 
be advantageous to make separate accountings for each lot. 

The various expenses connected with maintaining tim- 
berlands, such as taxes, fire-protection, surveys and other 
incidental charges are not directly chargeable to paper 
costs. Most companies owning timberlands operate them 
through distinctly separate departments, sometimes through 
subsidiary operating companies which bill the cut pulp- 
wood to the paper mill sometimes at cost and sometimes 
at an established price, allowing a profit for timber oper- 
ations. If the paper mill is so situated that a supply of 
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pulpwood could be purchased in the open market, I b 
eve the timberlands operating unit should charge wood 
cut from the company’s own lands at this market price 

Raw material supply may determine the location of a 
mill, but perhaps a more important factor in the choic 
of location is the necessity in this industry for a ver) 
large supply of water of suitable purity for processing th: 
pulp and paper. The water used has been estimated at 
from 30,000 to 200,000 gallons per ton of paper produced. 
The very location based as it is in large part on thes« 
factors, may make the property of little or no use for any 
other form of industry, ; 

Water supply may also be important as a source of 
power, and the necessity for using a great amount of 
power, either electricity or steam or both, is another fac 
tor in the large capital investment required in this in- 
dustry. Variances between mill locations and available 
sources of power supply make general comments difficult, 
and must always be taken into consideration in any com- 
parisons of costs between mills. Some mills own their 
own power supplies, perhaps use some direct water power, 
or generate their own electricity by water; others must de- 
pend entirely on fuel for generation of electricity and 
production of steam; others again operate almost entirely 
on power purchased from other companies; while a fourth 
classification includes those mills that produce more power 
than they themselves can use and are so situated that they 
can market the excess and use the income so derived to 
reduce their own power costs. The point here stressed 
is not only that power costs may vary greatly due to vary- 
ing sources of power, but that power costs are a relatively 
large item of cost and must therefore be watched closely 
and controlled wisely. 


Cost Reports 


The purpose of all cost accounting should be to coor- 
dinate all information relative to production and product 
sold in order to show how much the profit has been for 
a given period and what the result has been on the com- 
pany’s financial position. This ultimate aim should never 
be lost sight of by the cost accountant. The cost reports 
are, or should be, prepared for the company’s principal 
executive officer. He is interested in profits realized per 
share of stock, in the maintenance of a proper amount and 
ratio of working capital, in improvements in costs, or 
failure to improve them and why. Matters such as these 
are his interests, and not the methods of entering original 
cost data into the basis records. One reason for the im- 
patience of many business executives with their cost ac- 
countants is often the fault of the accountants themselves 
in that they frequently are in the habit of cluttering up 
their reports with too many inconsequential figures, and 
not presenting them in such form that any item on a prin- 
cipal statement that the executive wishes to question may 
easily be followed back to cost reports or other supporting 
schedules with an answer readily found, probably both 
in unit figures and in dollars. Considering again the 
specific industry—a news print paper mill—what reports 
should be prepared? As above outlined, the plant is made 
up of departments whose operations or functions are dis- 
tinct, or, at least, easily separable. The operating costs 
of each department should be the subject of a separate 
report. Thus we would probably have reports of opera- 
tions of at least all of the following: 

Shipping Department 
Paper Mill 

Sulphite Pulp Mill 
Groundwood Pulp Mill 
Wood Room 

Steam Plant 
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Ilectric Department 

Water Power Department 

Machine shop and other general service departments. 

Separate reports drawn up in comparative form for this 

month and year to date with corresponding figures for a 
year ago are most useful. Reports should be set up so as 
not to appear crowded with figures. The major items 
of cost should be listed separately and totaled, and their 
distribution to product or to other departments clearly 
stated. ‘or example the steam department report might 
be drawn up in the following form (account names are 
illustrative only and actual reports might well contain a 
longer list of indirect expense accounts) : 


THIS YEAR LAST YEAR 
Current Year 


Current Year 
Month to Date Month 

Operating Labor.......... Eee Se Des venees 

CE RAMON: «4:0 0:40-5:09 00058 
PE ona hae assineead he 
DE iv agseaeedenswe 
Repair Materials.......... 
DE co vguedestecideas 
eer rrr err 
Fuel Handling............ 


ee pe $ 


Distributed to: 
PR errr oe re $ 
Groundwood ....... a 
Pe WEES ccacwacess< 
Wrappers 


WE acco skate keen eus a; 
REMARKS: : 


The Paper Department Report would require the fol- 
lowing : 


THIS YEAR LAST YEAR 
Current Year Current Year 
Month to Date Month to Date 
Manufacturing Labor...... $..cccccs Diewsvecs Qeaccavce rr 


eS errr , 
RRR rr 
Lubricants 
Repair Materials.......... 
Supplies 
ES pkaaxs 
Wires 
Dryers 


eer rer here 


Distributed to: 
PE SS ig bac neas ie $ $ $ 
a, ee 


EE ASS Wee as daaeeaens 
REMARKS: 


Attention is called specifically to the last item “Re- 
marks.” I find it is often true that brief but important 
comments on the cost figures will receive more attention 
than the figures themselves. Such comments might be 
notations of extraordinary labor costs due to this or that 
reason, or of expenditures for an unusual repair item, or 
of use of a new type of pulpstone or wire, etc. Moreover, 
certain ratios are always significant and may be used as 
means of control of costs and the same is true of other 
explanations than ratios which never get into a mere 
tabulation of dollars and cents costs. I refer to such 
items as unit price of pulpwood ; amount of wood used per 
ton of paper; percentage of sulphite content in news 
print paper; tons of coal used; sulphur used per ton of 
sulphite pulp; number of grinders run and average pro- 
duction per grinder; per ton costs of felts and wires used 
on the paper machines ; statistics relating to fuel consump- 
tion; average daily production of paper; percentage of 
actual to standard production; and similar items of in- 
formation, 


Supplementing the reports of operations by departments 
should be a set of production reports. In the news print 


mill there would be one for paper production, one for 
sulphite production, one for groundwood production, and 
if the mill makes its own supply of wrappers, one for 
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wrapper production. On each of these will be entered tne 
direct materials used, which for paper would consist of 
the groundwood and sulphite pulp, color, wrappers, ete. 
and for sulphite and groundwood production the raw wood, 
sulphur, limerock, etc. Then the operating costs of each 
department already figured for distribution will be posted 
to the production reports and entries made for fixed 
charges. These reports will also be most useful if drawn 
up in comparative form as in the case of the reports 
of operations. Columns for “per ton’ costs as well as 
total costs should be included, as should also figures for 
quantities of opening and closing inventories, production 
and consumption or shipment. Again space should be 
provided for “Remarks.” To illustrate more clearly, the 
sulphite production report might well be lined up as 
follows : 
SULPHITE PULP PRODUCTION 

THIS YEAR -: 

Current Month | Year to Date 
Amount per Ton Amount per Ton 
Manufacturing costs: 
Pulp wood ...... cecal 

Rae ere. 


OS EES ee eee 
Peo 3.05066 RKA KORE | 
oe OS Sere ee | 
Acid Plant and digesters...... 
Steam Department ........... | | 
Electric Department ........... | (Similar columns for “Last Year’? on | 
General Operating Exp......... fold over section of sheet) 
NN PEO EOC OTe 
Taxes 
BT ae ee “i 
Conversion costs ..... Pere 


Cost of pulp made............ i 
Deduct Stock to inventory..... 
Add stock from inventory...... | 
ee eee : 
Tons on hand first of month.... 
Production 
Consumption 

ons on hand end of month.... 
Cords of wood used........... 
Yield per cord-pounds......... | 
Se a ree be) 
Sulphur used per ton pounds.. 
Limerock used per ton pounds.. 
Number of cooks.............. | 
Average time per cook......... | 
Remarks: 


The cost of newspaper shipped is a distinct figure on the 
newspaper production report and is picked up directly 
on the profit and loss statement. If an analysis of in- 
ventory by classifications is included with the regular 
financial statements as a subsidiary schedule to the balance 
sheet, inventory changes and the reasons therefore will be 
easily traceable through this suggested set of reports. 

One further cost report is desirable for the completed 
set, particularly where pulp in slush form is delivered to 
the paper mill and not stored, lapped, or sold, and that is 
a report of total news print manufacturing costs. This 
report should assemble without departmentalization, all 
cost figures grouped into individual accounts under direct 
materials, conversion materials, conversion labor, fixed 
charges, and pulp inventory changes. Executives will be 
interested in comparisons of unit distributed costs, but 
their interest will always be more easily focused on total 
direct expenditures for the few important basic elements 
of cost which appear only on the statement here outlined. 
Particularly in times of abnormal and probably partial 
operation, unit costs may not furnish reliable means of 
cost control which can better be obtained from total figures 
only. This is true where cash position must be watched 
with care and where payroll changes are contemplated. 
These figures will also. furnish a convenient basis of com- 
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parison with estimates of manufacturing costs and of cash 
expenditures for the period. 


Frequency of Reports 


The problem of how frequently the accounting depart- 
ment should prepare and submit reports depends some- 
what upon the personality of the executive. In other 
words, the general manager and other officers should get 
reports just as often as they want them and will use them, 
with this proviso the following intervals are suggested 
for different types of reports: 


Reports of quantity production: 
Ground wood 
Sulphite 
Paper 
Tests of moisture in paper made 
Report of shipments 
Report of weather and water conditions 
Labor reports 
Paper Machine 
records 
Progress of construction work 
Financial Statements: 
alance sheet (with some supporting de- 
tail but probably of inventories only) 
Profit and loss statement 
Production reports by major 
departments; and operating 
by all departments 
Report of total manufacturing costs 
Steam Plant Efficiency Report 
Report of machine clothing and wires 
Budget comparisons 


Daily 


production and_ efficiency 


producing 
statements 


Use of Cost Reports 


To be worth while, cost reports must be designated for 
the use of executives to assist them in control of profits. 
They are not to be used by cost accountants and they are 
not an end in themselves, The fundamental difference in 
point of view between the typical office man and the usual 
type of operating executive must be borne in mind in 
preparing reports. 

The form in which the report is presented will have a 


good deal to do with whether or not it is used. Reports 
on large sheets of paper are to be avoided. They are 


cumbrous to handle and important figures or items cannot 
be made to stand out. Ordinary letter size sheets are 
probably the largest that should be used or double sheets 
folding to this size. The set-up of reports should be 
standardized which can best be done by use of printed 
forms. Attention to size of type and spacing and ruling 
and set up is important. Figures should never be crowded 
and additional space should always set out important to- 
tals or other items. A few dollars spent in the careful 
designing and printing of current report forms is often 
worth more than the entire payroll cost of one or two 
clerks in the office. If an executive is to use reports he 
will need them in or near his desk. Suitable binders 
should therefore be provided, probably ring binders of 
good appearance and not too large to be easily kept in a 
desk drawer. 

The importance of items other than the mere dollars 
and mere cents which add and prove up the statements has 
already been mentioned. The general manager will con- 
stantly be watching for significant information to help him 
in controlling operations. This is where the “Remarks” 
spaces assume their importance. Such spaces should be 
provided on the balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments as well as on the cost reports. The manager wants 
to know and the cost accountant should inform him in 
conjunction with his cost figures of such significant fac- 
tors as: ratio of wood to ton of paper, percentage of sul- 
phite content in news print (the lower the percentage of 
sulphite consistent with quality the cheaper the cost, since 
sulphite costs much more than groundwood) ; yield of sul- 
phite per cord of wood; yield of groundwood per cord; 
steam cost per ton of production; coal cost per M pounds 
of steam ; output of grinders per pulp stone per twenty four 
hours ; cost of machine clothing and wires and of lubricants 
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per ton of production, and other data referred to previously. 
The treasurer wants to know the total cash expended for 
payrolls, for repairs, etc. ; profits before and after deprecia- 
tion; fixed charges per share; profits per share of stock 
and per ton of shipments. Not all of the above are 
equally important of course. But most of these factors 
will be needed and wanted by the general manager or 
treasurer who will have them figured in his own office 
or reported separately from various departments if the 
cost accountant does not measure up to his responsibilities 
and opportunities and see that all essential figure informa- 
tion is correctly and concisely reported from his own office. 

Most of the above comments apply to conditions that 
have prevailed for years. Due to highly competitive con- 
ditions in the industry as well as to improvement in fi- 
nancial technique in general business most news print mills 
as well as other factories now budget their manufacturing 
expense programs with great care. The cost accountant 
should prepare this budget in accordance with the in- 
structions from the management. It is not within the 
province of this article to discuss budgeting, otherwise 
than by reference to it as a necessary part of the financial 
machinery of any large business that is to succeed today. 
In relationship to cost reports the use of budgets makes 
necessary a comparison of actual cost results with esti- 
mates. This comparison should be just as simple as pos 
sible. More important than a listing of actual and esti- 
mated figures will be a statement of explanations ; that the 
final result differed from the estimate by so much due to 
the following listed variances (listing only the important 
variances). A brief explanation should be noted against 
each variance, 

Budgets are of two kinds: (1) the budget of operat- 
ing figures, (2) the budget of cash receipts and expendi- 
tures. The cost accountant has the major responsibility 
for explaining variances from the first budget. He should 
also report explanations of variances from expected balance 
sheet position in regard to inventories of manufactured 
product, and of supplies or raw materials if these have not 
been purchased or used in the quantities expected. This 
second series of comparisons will give the general ac- 
countant much of the information he will need to perpare 
comparisons of actual and expected cash position at any 
given date. 

Relation of Cost Statements to Financial Statements 

The purpose of the cost statement has been emphasized 
throughout this article, namely to provide executives with 
proper cost information to enable them to control earnings 
and financial position. The form and content of the state- 
ments have been planned to serve this purpose. To that 
end every statement leads toward the two major financial 
statements, the balance sheet and the profit and loss state- 
ment. The whole set of statements should tie in so that 
he general manager, when he wishes more information 
relative to an item on one of the principal statements, can 
trace figures back from statement to supporting state- 
ment. 

For instance, the manager notes from the profit and loss 
statement that the company made less profit than he ex- 
pected in a given month. He knows what the production 
was, and he knows from the budget for the given produc- 
tion that profit per ton should have a certain figure larger 
than the actual. He follows the cost of paper sold back to 
to the paper department production report, and finds the per 
ton cost higher than normal. Further comparison shows 
that sulphite and groundwood also cost more than the esti- 
mate. A common item that is large proves to be steam 
cost. By tracing back yet further from the production 
sheets to the departmental operating sheets it is found that 
the quantity of coal used was excessive due perhaps to 
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low water conditions, a poor run of coal, conditions in 
the boiler room or some other unusual cause. The man- 
ager is now prepared to solve this difficulty because he 
has located it. Consultation with the steam engineer fol- 
lows at once. 

The above is a hypothetical tracing of figures. Other 
larger than normal items can be traced similarly, and it 
is of course true that for such an important item as coal 
consumption the reports of efficiency (or lack of it) from 
the steam department should have brought excessive ex- 
penses to the management’s attenton directly. 

Most general managers today are quite dependent on 
information supplied by their accounting departments and 
have a sufficient knowledge of the elements of accounting 
to read financial reports and cost statements intelligently. 
The cost accountant misses his greatest opportunity for 
usefulness, however, if he merely places his reports on the 
desk of the general manager. He should endeavor, when- 
ever possible, to go over them personally with the executive. 
He can trace figures and guide the eye of the manager from 
principal statement to supporting figures, rather than let the 
manager do his own searching as outlined a few paragraphs 
above. Having assembled the figures he should know at 
once the important items to call to the executive's atten- 
tion. 

Furthermore, if it is customary to go over the statements 
in personal consultation as above suggested, he will be at 
hand to answer at once a number of questions that will 
be likely to occur to the manager in his perusual of the 
statements. In a time of serious business depression and 
persistently falling markets questions such as the follow- 
ing will be in every manager’s mind: 

How much of the manufacturing cost of paper per ton 
is represented by depreciation—by taxes? 

How much will our paper (or pulp) costs decrease per 
ton if the price of wood is reduced so much per cord? 

What will be the manufacturing cost of newspaper per 
ton for production of +,000 tons? Of y,000 tons? 

What production at current prices will be required to 
earn dividends? 

How much can we save if the percentage of sulphite 
content in news print can be reduced from x per cent 
to y per cent? 

How much can we probably save if we can keep the 
moisture content in our paper at a constant ratio of say 
w per cent? 

What will be the effect on costs per ton of a cut in wages 
of z per cent? Of a reduction in salaries of a per cent or 
of $b? What will be the effect of such changes on the 
company’s cash position? 

How much cash can we reasonably expect as a balance 
on (blank date) ? 

How much will our cash position at (blank date) be 
strengthened by a different method of purchasing wood, 
or coal, or sulphur? 

If the general manager and the accountant jointly dis- 
cuss such questions, the manager has used his accounting 
department to its greatest efficiency as a help in con- 
trolling operations and hence profits and the accountant 
has lived up to his opportunities to make the expense of 
his department truly productive instead of a mere over- 
head charge. 


Silicates of Soda 


The Philadelphia Quartz Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has just issued under one cover, for free distribu- 
tion, a more or less complete story on silicates of soda and 
their applications. This valuable booklet, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated, is virtually a Silicate of Soda Catalog. 
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Union Bag Assessments 


Hupson Fatts, N. Y., November 26, 1932—A decision 
was handed down this week by the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court unanimously affirming the recent action 
of Judge Heffernan in granting writs of certiorari to the 
Union Bag and Paper Company and Union Bag and Paper 
Power Corporation for a review of the assessed valuations 
placed on their properties. The opposition to granting the 
writ was made by village officials. The decision, how- 
ever, will apply only to the case of the Union Bag and 
Paper Power Corporation, inasmuch as an agreement has 
been reached between village authorities and representa- 
tives of the Union Bag and Paper Company in which a 
forty per cent reduction has been made on the assessments. 

The agreement will result in disposal of the court pro- 
ceedings brought by that concern besides forestalling the 
institution of any similar action for the year. Under terms 
of the agreement the assessments on the mills of the Union 
Bag and Paper Company are slashed about $520,000 in 
corresponding with an expert appraisal recently completed 
by members of the state tax department. A brief seek- 
ing abandonment of the certiorari proceedings is expected 
to be filed with the county clerk by village officials within 
a few days. 


Norwegian Pulp Production 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 30, 1932.—Norwegian 
wood pulp mills during the month of September report an 
output of 15,852 metric tons of bleached sulphite, 9,191 
tons of unbleached sulphite, and 28,972 tons of wet 
groundwood as against 6,586 tons of bleached sulphite. 
3,785 tons of unbleached sulphite and 31,843 tons of 
groundwood during the corresponding month of last year 
according to a report from Commercial Attache M. H. 
Lund, at Oslo. The statistical position of the Norwegrtan 
mills is rather encouraging, the report states, as stocks on 
hand are not excessive. Mills are reported to have ap- 
proximately two months production on hand. while not 
more than 15 per cent of the anticipated production for 
the year is unsold. 


British Paper Production 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuiacton, D. C., December 1, 1932.—The volume 
of production in the British paper industry during the 
third quarter of this year was about on a level with the 
preceding three months, and the concensus of opinion in 
the industry is that there wi!] be little if any change dur- 
ing the present quarter according to a report from Trade 
Commissioner Kennedy at London. General business con- 
ditions during the summer months, however, he reports 
were worse, and paper prices showed a downward trend. 
The latter was due largely to the efforts of British manu- 
facturers to sell paper, particularly printing and kraft 
papers, below prices quoted on foreign papers including 
duty. 


G. A. Smith Joins New England Card 


The New York-New England Company, of Holyoke, 
Mass., have sold certain parts of their machinery and stock 
to the New England Card and Paper Company, Inc., of 
Springfield, Mass. The latter concern will take over the 
manufacture of all cardboard and paper specialties which 
have been made by the Holyoke concern for a number of 
years. George A. Smith will be connected with the Spring- 
field concern in the manufacture and sale of their goods on 
and after November 14. 
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To Award Trophy for Best Package 


The judges who will determine the winner of the sec- 
,ond Irwin D. Wolf trophy to be awarded by the American 
Management Association for the best package developed 
and put on the market between January 1, 1932 and 
February 15, 1933 have been announced by the association. 
The award will be presented at the Third Packaging, 
Packing and Shipping Conference, Clinic and Exposition 
to be held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, March 
7-10, 1933, according to John G. Goetz, managing director 
of the Association. 
In addition to the Wolf trophy, honorary awards will 
be presented for the best packages in eleven various classes 
which Mr. Goetz has enumerated. The judges named by 
Mr. Goetz are as follows: 
Richard F. Bach, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
Harry L. Gage, President of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, New York City. 
C. F. Kettering, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit. 
Edward Molyneaux, art director. 
Dr. Paul Nystrom, Professor of 
Columbia University. 
Harriet Sartain, Dean of the Moore Institute of 
Art, Science and Industry, Philadelphia 
Marion C. Taylor, stylist. 
This year’s classification of packages will differ mate- 
rially from last year’s, in accordance with recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Association by the classification 
committee of the Wolf award. This committee consists of 
C. B. Larrabee, Printers’ Ink, chairman; Edmund Hoff- 
man, Jr., American Can Company; W. F. Howell, Robert 
Gair Company ; Fred Miller, Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
tion; Ben Nash, Products Development Company; and L. 
B. Steele, DuPont Cellophane Company. 
This year’s classification, acording to the committee will 
be as follows: 1. tin, 2. glass, 3. molded plastics, 4. col- 
lapsible tubes, 5. wood, 6. visible display packages (flexible, 
visible material such as transparent cellulose, glassine, 
etc.), 7. paper bags and envelopes, 8. set-up boxes, 9. 
folding cartons, 10. canisters (containers of board or fiber 
body with tin top and bottom), 11. miscellaneous. 
The following are among those who will exhibit :— 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago; Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, St. Louis; Bakelite Corporation, 
New York City; Bliss-Latham Corporation, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Celluloid Corporation, Newark, N. J.; Cincinnati 
Mailing Device Company, Cincinnati; Container Corpora- 
tion of America, Chicago; Basile H. Delgass, New York 
City; Einson Freeman Company, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
The Foxon Company, Providence, R. I.; Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., New York City; General Box Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; General Plastics, Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; the Gerrard Company, Inc., Chicago; the 
Hinde & Lauch Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio; Humi- 
tube Manufacturing Company, Peoria, Ill.; Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, Parchment, Mich.; 
Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis.; G. R. Leonard 
Company, Inc., Chicago; Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, New 
York City; Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Chicago; Lowe 
aper Company, Ridgefield, N. J. 
Marsh Stencil Machine Company, Bellville, Ill.; Mil- 
print Products Company, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Mono Service 
Company, Newark, N. J.; J. L. Morrison Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; National Adhesives Corporation, 
New York City; National Metal Edge Box Company, 
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Toledo, 
Ohio; Packaging Machinery Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Pioneer Paper Stock Company, Chicago; Riegel Paper 
Corporation, New York City; Thomas M. Royal & Co.., 


Philadelphia; Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 


Philadelphia; Shellmar Products Company, Chicago; 
Signode Steel Strapping, Chicago; Sterling Engraving 
Company, New York City; Stokes & Smith Company, 
Philadelphia; Union Bag and Paper Corporation, New 
York City; Union Steel Products Company, Albion, Mich. 


Testing Binders Board 


The Bureau of Standards reports that the serviceability 
of binders board can be evaluated satisfactorily by meas- 
urement of thickness, density and flexural strength prop- 
erties. These findings are the result of experimental test- 
ing of this material done at the request of the Binders 
Board Manufacturers Association and with their assist- 
ance. 

Binders board is a solid, homogeneous board made spe- 
cifically for binding books. For such use the thickness and 
density are stated to be particularly important in reference 
to imprinting the title and decorative features on the 
finished book cover, for if the thickness is not uniform 
or if the board does not have the correct density, uneven 
prints or excessive wear on the printing plates may result. 
Uniformity of thickness is also necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of the automatic case-making machines, where 
the covers are formed. The board must have high 
strength to withstand satisfactorily the severe stresses in- 
cident to both the book-binding operations and the usage 
of the finished book. Considerable study was made of the 
use of bursting, tensile, and flexural strength tests, and it 
was concluded that flexural strength measurements are the 
most indicative of service needs. The flexural test is made 
by bending the board until it breaks and measuring both 
the breaking load and the amount of deflection under the 
breaking load. The latter is a measure of the flexibility 
of the board. A test of this kind more nearly simulates 
the stresses to which the boards are subjected in their 
usage than do the other tests employed, and the flexural 
test data have greater uniformity. For applying the flex- 
ural test, the use of the Naumann-Schopper Bending 
Tester and of a device developed by the bureau was 
studied. The latter consists of a simple stirrup arrange- 
ment attached to a standard tensile strength tester. Both 
of these instruments gave satisfactory results, but the 
bureau apparatus has the advantage of employing an in- 
strument already in extensive use for testing a wide variety 
of materials. 

The test data, comprising the results of over 4,000 tests 
of 35 representative commercial boards, were used as the 
basis of quality standards for binders board adopted by the 
Binders Board Manufacturers Association. 


New Silent Steel Gears Catalog 


John Waldron Corporation has just issued a new bulle- 
tin No. 71 which fully describes and illustrates the new 
Silent All-Steel Gears which they are manufacturing and 
which are being distributed by Smith & Serrell, of Newark, 
N. J. This bulletin gives complete tables of sizes, in- 
structions for cutting gear blanks and other very im- 
portant facts, and is of extreme interest to users of 
gears. Waldron Silent Steel Gears can be furnished cut 
exactly to specifications or gear blanks can be supplied 
which cut and machine easily and accurately. Copies of 
this bulletin may be obtained by anyone interested by ad- 
dressing either the John Waldron Corporation, New 
Brunswick, N. J., or their sales agents, Smith & Serrell, 
Globe Indemnity Building, Newark, N. J. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 26, 1932 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
American Tobacco Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 350 cs,; 
Standard Products Corp., Rochambeau, Havre, 74 cs.; 
Champagne Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, Havre, 183 cs.; —— 
Pr. Garfield, Genoa, 6 cs.; Champagne Paper Corp., 
Champlain, Havre, 29 cs.; American Tobacco Co., Cham- 
plain, Havre, 253 cs.; De Manduit Paper Corp., Champlain, 
Havre, 120 cs.; American Tobacco Co., Manhattan, Havre, 
100 cs.; Champagne Paper Corp., Manhattan, Havre, 
118 cs. 
WaALt PAPER 
Reitman Pilcer & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 2 cs. ; 
F, J. Emmrich, Amer. Trader, London, 8 bls.; R. F. 
Downing & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 1 cs.; F. Blank 
New York, Hamburg, 7 cs.; Globe Shipping Co., New 
York, Hamburg, 2 bls. 
Paper HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Amer. Trader, London, 6 bls. 
PAINTED PAPER 
Hudson F’d’g & Shipping Co., Champlain, Havre, 1 cs. 
News Print 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 104 
rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 242 
rolls; Gilman Paper Co., Tortugas, Norrkoping, 369 rolls; 
Brooklyn Times, Tortugas, Norrkoping, 656 rolls; Perkins 
Goodwin & Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 452 rolls; Jay 


Madden Corp., Scanmail, Wiborg, 507 rolls; ——, Scan- 
mail, Wiborg, 328 rolls; ——, New York, Hamburg, 88 
rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., New York, Hamburg, 491 rolls: 
E. Dietzgen & Co., New York Hamburg, 46 cs.; —— 
Gen von Steuben, Bremen, 66 rolls, 37 bls. 
PACKING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 14 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 2 bls.; 
National City Bank, Augustus, Genoa, 50 bls. 
FILTER PAPER 
Happel & McAvoy, Milwaukee Hamburg, 2 cs.; H. 
Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Amer. Trader, London. 1 ble., 9 
cs.; A. Giese & Son, Berengaria, Southampton, 100 bls. : 
C. Schleicher & Schull Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 12 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
G. Hass, Amer. Trader, London, 5 cs.; C. H. Boulin, 
Champlain, Havre, 3 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Wiborg, 10 bbls.: M. 
Snedeker Corp., Amer. Trader, London, 2 cs.: Meadows 
Wye & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 1 cs.; W. J. Byrnes, 
Berengaria, Southampton, 5 cs. ; 


IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


CoLorED PAPER 
Beckhard Simfred Co. Inc., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 
1 cs.; F. Murray Hill Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 5 cs.; E. 
Dietzgen & Co., New York, Hamburg, 58 cs. 
BarytaA CoATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 13 cs. 
SuRFACE CoATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Black Eagle, Antwerp, 10 cs. ; 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 2 cs.; 
Phoenix Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 9 cs.; Globe 
Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
Metar Coated PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 9 cs.; Globe Ship- 
ping Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 28 cs.; K. Pauli Co., 
New York, Hamburg, 30 cs. 
CoATED PAPER 
Happel & McAvoy, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 21 cs.; Hap- 
pel & McAvoy, New York, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
PHotTo PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Amer. Trader, London. 6 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
Manhattan Decalcomania Co., Gen. von Steuben, 
3remen, 1 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
Sellers Transportation Co. Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 
11 cs.; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 5 cs. 
(simplex). 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 10 cs. ; 
Bendix Paper Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
WriTING PAPER 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Rochambeau, Havre, 4 cs.; Beck- 
hard Simfred Co. Inc., Champlain, Havre, 3 cs.; B. Alt- 
man & Co., Champlain, Havre, 1 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
Beckhard Simfred Co: Inc., Gen. von Steuben, remen, 
17 cs. 
Cover PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 3 cs.; 
International F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
STE.,.CIL PAPER 
Massce & Co. Inc., Amer. Trader, London, 1 cs. 
WAFER PAPER 
FE. B. Baehr & Son, Black Heron, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 
Carp Boarp Boxes 
Framerican Importing Co., Pr. Garfield, Marseilles 
6 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 4 cs. ; 
Wedeman Godknecht & Lally, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 7 
cs.; Astoria Press, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 4 bls.; Arkell 
Safety Bag Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 9 rolls; The 
Borregaard Co. Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 1,111 
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rolls, 62 bls.; Blauvelt Wiley Paper Man’f’g Co., Drott- 
ningholm, Gothenburg, 16 bls., 84 rolls; Wilkinson Grey 
& Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 68 bls.; T. Johnson, 
Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 6 cs.; Keller Dorian Paper 
Co., Champlain, Havre, 2 cs.; Corn Evchange Bank Trust 
Co., Kurama Maru, Kobe, 12 cs.; Walker Goulard Plehn 
Co., New York, Hamburg, 520 rolls, 15 bls. 
RaGs, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Sarcoxie, ——, 122 bls. new cut- 
tings; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Sarcoxie, , 31 bls rags; E. 
J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Eagle, , 446 bls. flax waste; 
G. A. Henshaw & Son, Black Eagle, Antwerp, 108 bls. 
flax waste; Guaranty Trust Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 71 
bls. rags; Amtorg Trading Corp., Scanmail, Leningrad, 
1,338 bls. rags; Banco Coml Italiana Trust Co., Scanmail, 
Gdynia, 44 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Scanmail, ——, 
68 bls. rags; G. W. Millar Co., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 
42 bls. rags; S. Birkenstein & Sons, Navemar, Bercelona, 
194 bls. rags. 


Otp Rope 

Banco Coml Italiana Trust Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 
40 coils. 

GLUE STOCK, ETC. 

——, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 250 bags bone glue; ——-, 
Milwaukee, Hamburg, 544 bags hide glue; , New 
York, Hamburg, 197 bags hide glue. 

Cuina CLAY 

L. A. Salomon & Bro., Laconia, Liverpool, 75 cks., 240 

bags. 


CASEIN 

American Cyanimid & Chem. Corp., Pan America, B. 
Ayres, 417 bags; D. C. Andrews & Co., New York, Ham- 
burg, 60 bags. 

Woop Pup 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 2177 bls. 
wood pulp, 428 tons; ——, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 500 
bls. wood pulp, 101 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., Scanmail, 
Wiborg, 1721 bls. wood pulp, 343 tons; , Scanmail, 
Wiborg, 745 bls. sulphite, 130 tons; ——, Scanmail, Wi- 
borg, 286 bls. sulphate, 47 tons; Irving Trust Co., Scan- 
mail, Wiborg, 175 bls. wood pulp, 29 tons; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., Scanmail, Helsingfors, 760 bls. sulphite, 126 
tons; Elof Hansson, Scanmail, Gdynia, 179 bls. cellulose, 
27 tons; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Scanmail, ——, 336 bls. 
cellulose, 50 tons; J. Andersen & Co., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 375 bls. sulphite; M. Sone, Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 359 bls. chemical pulp; Perkins Goodwin & 
Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 153 bls. sulphite; Jo- 
haneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 175 bls. sulphite, 460 bls. chemical pulp; E. M. 
Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 598 bls. kraft 
pulp; Chase National Bank, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
400 bls. sulphite; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 3000 bls. sulphate; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
New York, Hamburg, 140 bls. wood pulp, 28 tons. 

Woop PuLp WappDING 
Bendix Paper Co., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 25 cs. 
Woop Pur Boarps 

Hercules Fiber Co., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 143 bls., 

36 tons. 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 19, 1932 


Woop Purp 

Halifax Power & Pulp Co., Dago, Sheet Harbor, 6,299 
bls. wood pulp 1,406 tons; A. Giese & Son, Veendam, Rot- 
terdam, 50 bls. wood pulp; , Erlangen, Bremen, 375 
bls. cellulose; Irving Trust Co., Erlangen, Bremen, 750 
bls. wood pulp; Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Elsa 
Menzell, Sundsvall, 1,000 bls. chemical pulp 203 tons, 
1,474 bls. sulphite 285 tons, Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 


Inc., Elsa Menzell, Sundsvall, 180 bls. sulphate 30 tons; 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Elsa Menzell, , 1,375 bs. wood 
pulp 279 tons; ——, Elsa Menzell, Hernosand, 1,350 bls 
sulphite 225 tons; , Elsa Menzell, Hernosand, 450 bls. 
sulphate 75 tons; , Bergensfjord, Oslo, 150 bls. sul- 
phite; J. Andersen & Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 1,275 bls. 
sulphite ; E. M. Sergeant & Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 1,050 
bls. chemical pulp; Atterbury Bros. Inc., Bergensfjord, 
Oslo, Drammen, 800 bls. sulphite; Irving Trust Co., Ber- 
gensfjord, Drammen, 400 bls. sulphite; Bulkley Dunton & 
Co., Ditmar Koel, 125 bls. wood pulp. 
PULPWooD 

Amtorg Trading Corp. (Albany), Fernglen, Archangel, 

3,047 cords. 


Woop Putcp Boarps 
, Veendam, Rotterdam, 54 bls.; Lagerloef Trading 
Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 214 bls. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 

WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 26, 1932 
Amtorg Trading Corp., Childar, Archangel, 2959 cords 
pulpwood; Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Consul Olsson, 
Domsjo, 2100 bls. sulphite, 350 tons; Pagel Horton & Co., 
Inc., Consul Olsson, Gefle, 6500 bls. sulphite, 800 tons; 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Consul Olsson, Hornefors, 2100 
bls. sulphite, 350 tons; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Consul 

Olsson, Iggesund, 3500 bls. sulphite, 700 tons. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 26, 1932 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, ——, 191 bls. rags; 
Keene & Arkus, Sarcoxie, Havre, 171 bls. rags; Castle & 
Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk,, 102 bls. rags ; Darmstadt 
Scott & Courtney, Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 101 bls. rags; Gil- 
man Paper Co., Tortugas, Norrkoeping, 860 rolls news 
print; J. Andersen & Co., Tortugas, Bamble, 750 bls sul- 
phite ; ——, Tortugas, Bamble, 44 rolls news print; Atter- 
bury Bos. Inc., Tortugas, Bramble, 1,000 bls. mechanical 
pulp; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Consul Osson, Helix, 5,000 
bls. chemical pulp 1,016 tons; Gottesman & Co. Inc., C. 
Corfitzon, Sweden, 320 bls. wood pulp; E. J. Keller Co. 
Inc., Ala, , 259 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Exiria, 
——, 173 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Capulin, 
57 bls. rags. 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 19, 1932 
Philadelphia Natl Bank, Cypria, Barcelona, 95 bls. rags ; 
, Excalibur, Alexandria, 173 bls. rags; , Maria, 
Trieste, 334 bls. wood pulp; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Examelia, 
, 127 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Beesterdyk, ——, 
100 bis. rags; E. J. Kelier Co. Inc., Pipestone County, ——, 
128 bls. rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 26, 1932 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Ala, , 78 bls. rags. 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 19, 1932 
National Bank, McKeesport, Havre, 20 


Chase bls. 


bagging. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 26, 1932 
The Borregaard Co. Inc., Tortugas, Bamble, 4,620 bls. 
sulphate; Castle & Overton, Inc., Tortugas, Wiborg, 268 
bls. wood pulp; —-—, Tortugas, Wiborg, 140 rolls news 
print. 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 19, 1932 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Elsa Menzell, ——, 2,500 bls. 
wood pulp 508 tons. 
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“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America 


1864 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


SPECIAL 


PAPER STARCH 


AN 


For many years the reliable 

beater starch. Also STARCHES 

and GUMS of quality, with 

economy, for tub and calen- 
dar sizing. 


Manufactured by 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York, N.Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 


Music Paper, Index Bristol, Post Card 
and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 
also 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
Kraft Pulp 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


yy 


4/7 ~ 


do Last Longer 


To back up our claims for Asten As- 
bestos Felts we have had impartial 
“Performance Surveys” made in various 
paper mills. Copies of these “surveys” 
will be gladly sent to you. Also, we 
would be glad to send you copies of let- 
ters received from other mills. After 
all, users’ opinions are the best recom- 
mendations. 


Made in U.S.A. 


ASTEN-HILL 


Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia 


= ant 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNaAL. 
Wednesday, November 30, 1932. 


Trading in the local paper market was only moderately 
active during the past week. Demand for the various 
standard grades of paper is mostly along seasonal lines at 
present. Inquiries for future needs are fairly numerous, 
however, some of which may materialize into good orders. 
Prices continue irregular. 

Efforts to stabilize the news print market are still being 
made by leading executives and the outlook for the future 
is considered fairly hopeful, in some quarters. Production 
in the United States and Canada is being maintained in 
sufficient volume to take care of current requirements. 
The paper board market continues fairly active. Box 
board is in satisfactory request. Prices are still considered 
too low, however. The fine paper market is rather slug- 
gish. Business in the coarse paper market is quiet. The 
kraft wrapping paper situation continues unsatisfactory. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the ground wood market, although 
demand for both domestic and imported mechanical pulp 
is restricted. Offerings are not excessive, however, and 
the statistical position of the industry continues sound. 
Prices are generally holding to formerly quoted levels. 
Chemical Pulp 

The position of the chemical pulp market is practically 
unchanged. While demand for the various grades of 
foreign and domestic chemical pulp is light at present, 
shipments against contract are going forward to the paper 
mills in fairly satisfactory volume for the time of year, 
considering prevailing business conditions. 

Old Rope and Bagging 


Business in the old rope market is listless. Demand for 
both domestic and imported old manila rope is spotty. 
Small mixed rope continues dull. Old rope prices remain 
unchanged, in most instances. The bagging market is ir- 
regular. Scrap and gunny are moving slowly. Roofing 
bagging is fairly steady. 

Rags 


Some slight improvement has developed in the domestic 
rag market. More interest is being shown by the paper 
mills in certain grades of cotton cuttings. On the other 
hand, roofing rags are slightly easier, according to reports. 
The imported rag situation is still affected by fluctuations 
of foreign exchange. 

Waste Paper 


Although board mill demand for the lower grades of 
paper stock has fallen off to some extent, strictly folded 
news is displaying a strong undertone, with offerings de- 
cidedly scarce and prices steady to firm. The better grades 
of waste paper are holding up well, especially hard white 
envelope cuttings and book stock. 


Twine 
Most of the business transacted in the local twine market 
during the past week was along routine lines. Supplies are 
moving into consumption at a fairly steady pace for the 
season. Despite quite intense competition to secure desir- 
able orders, there has been no radical changes record- 
ed in this market. 


Fiber in Old Books Studied 


As a part of its testing of 229 old books, that had been 
stored in various public libraries, the Bureau of Standards 
has found, as in the case of old newspapers previously 
examined, that the papers containing the purer fibers were 
in the better condition. The papers were composed of 
rag, straw, and wood fibers, either alone or in mixtures. 
Those containing the chemically treated rag and wood 
fibers were generally undiscolored and apparently had re- 
tained their strength well, while papers containing crude 
straw and ground wood fibers were generally brittle and 
discolored. 

The publication dates of the books ranged from 1779 to 
1930. The papers were composed of rag fibers until 1867. 
From this date until 1875 many consisted of rag with vari- 
ous mixtures of straw and chemicaly treated wood fibers. 
The first ground wood fibers were in a book published in 
1875, and these fibers were found, largely in various mix- 
tures with other fibers, quite extensively until around 1910, 
therefore the permanence of papers in books published 
during this period is open to suspecion. The oldest paper 
made entirely of chemically treated wood fibers was in a 
book dated 1889. In several books there was a mixture 
of the poorest grades of papers with the best grades, which 
explains some of the uneven deterioration of pages often 
observed in old books. 


Paper Novelty Introduced by Drug Chain 


Veldown Company, Inc., a division of International 
Paper Company, is manufacturing for Whelan Drug Com- 
pany a novelty being introduced this week which is of un- 
usual interest to the drug trade. It consists of a package 
of fifteen downy paper handkerchiefs to be given gratis 
with each sale of Whelan’s own nasal jellies, nose drops, 
and inhalants by the key stores of that company in Greater 
New York. 

Each packet is about 4 inches by 5 inches and one-half 
an inch thick and is wrapped in cellophane to keep the con- 
tents clean and dry. When the cellophane is removed, the 
package is found to be really a sort of bill fold, the hand- 
kerchiefs which lie within the folded edges being easily 
pulled out one by one as they are needed. The box-like 
structure of the package is made of a heavy weight paper 
and is attractively designed and printed in yellow and 
black. 

Shortly after this novelty appears in its key stores, the 
Whelan system plans to feature it in the balance of its 
New York City stores and in its chain throughout the 
United States. 
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By The Way — 


For the first time in our fifty years of 
business we are going to tell in book- 
let form just what this ceramic 

lining business is all about. 


We've worn out a few fountain 

pens trying to condense several 
million thoughts into a few 
hundred words. We think 
we've made a pretty fair 
job of it. 


Anyway, we are going 
to mail you a copy 
shortly and hope 
you'll find time to 

read it. 
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WATERTOWN, SEATTLE, 
New York Washington 
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TRIUNE 


AND 


MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


Serve every Felt Purpose in an 
efficient and satisfactory way. 


ENGLISH or BAKER WOVEN 


Made in three, four, five 
and six ply—60” to 214” wide. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


For 88 Years Makers of Fine Faced Felts 
For Papermakers 


THE CLARK-AIKEN CO. 


Successors to 
H,. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—Cylinder Paper 

Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 

and Paper Calenders—Fan and Stuff Pumps—Engine 
Roll Bars and Bed Plates— 

Cylinder Molds—Marshall Drives—Slitters and Rewind- 

ers—Reels—Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes— 

Wet Machines—Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls—Rolls 


Reground. 


Dietz Towel Interfolding Machines 


also 


TOILET PAPER MACHINES 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 
For Making Wire-Stitched Toilet Tubes 


Sanitary Crepe Towel Machines, Roll Tighteners, Slitting and Re- 
winding Machines, Drop Roll Slitting Machines, Photo Mount Bevel 
ing Machines, Rotary Card Cutting Machines, etc. 

Correspondence solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo ‘- (between Front & Second Sts.) 
and below Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 
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DIDI PIII SISO DISS IE IIE IIITTS. AN 


YT OCKWOOD' S DIRECTORY 


OF THE PAPER ANDALLIED TRADES 


Contents 


1933 EDITION Entire contents 


CORRECTED UP-TO-DATE 
~ PRICE ¢7.50~ 


States and hs lpbabeticalts and geographically arranged P-: 


by states. P Box M 
The 58th Consecutive City | Addreases of Mills and Envelope Manufacturers Paper Wood Pulp and Chemical 
upp! uses and Coa ‘aper Man- Fiber Mi 
Annual Edition Classified List of Paper Mill ufacturem Geanes, Caneta, Cole. tea 


Products 
Coe List of Pulp Mill Mill Officials 
Coated Paper Manufacturers 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 
15 W. 47th St. — New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


for the United Paper Stock and Rag Dealers 


Se, 


LN ONONON ON 


idle Mills and South America 
Paper Specialties Manufacturers 
Pad Manufacturers Papeterie Manufacturers 
Paper Merchants Ete., etc., etc. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office .- the Paper TrapeE JourNaL, 
Vednesday, November 30, 1932 


BLANC FIXE.—The alii of the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged. Prices are steady. The pulp is 
still quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 3% to 334 cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand for bleaching 
powder is only moderately active. The contract move- 
ment is fairly heavy for the time of year. Prices are 
holding to schedule. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$1.75 to $2.00 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Steadiness prevails in the casein market. 
Domestic standard ground is quoted at 7 cents and finely 
ground at 8 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground 
is selling at 8 cents and finely ground at 8% cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is fairly 
active. The new contract prices are well maintained. 
Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.55 to $2.60; while 
the flake and the ground are selling at from $2.95 to $3.00 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—No radical changes were reported in 
the china clay market. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. Imported china clay is quoted at from $10 to 
$15 per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay 
is selling at from $5 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market are 
fairly satisfactory. Contract shipments are going forward 
at a steady pace. Prices are unchanged. Chlorine is 
quoted at $1.55 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is easier. The grades of 
gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted 
from $3.70 to $3.75 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works; 
while wood rosin is selling at $2.60 per 280 pounds, 1 
barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Some improvement was noticed in the 
salt cake market. Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake 
is quoted at from $15 to $16; chrome salt cake at from 
$12 to $13 per ton, in bulk, at works; while foreign salt 
cake is selling at from $14 to $15 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is exhibiting a fair- 
ly strong undertone. The new contract prices are well 
maintained. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, 
per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.05; in bags, 
$1.30; and in barrels, $1.43. 

STARCH.—Further weaknesses developed in the starch 
market and prices have again declined. The contract 
movement is moderate. Special paper making starch is 
now quoted at $2.19 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at 
$2.46 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Trading in the sul- 
phate of alumina market is brisk. Prices are holding to 
schedule. Commercial grades are quoted at from $1.25 
to $1.40; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc 
market during the past week was along routine lines. 
Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in 
bulk, at mine; while imported talc is selling at from $18 
to $22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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o. 2 strong un 
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2” ee 1.30 
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Lindsay Garments... 75 @ .80 
Dark Cottons ...... .7@ @ .75 
Old Shopperies...... .55 @ .60 
New Shopperies..... .60 @ .65 
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(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
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Flat Stock— 
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Overissue Mag.... .55 
Solid Flat Book... .50 


Crumpled No. 1... .40 45 
Solid Book Ledger.. 1.50 1.75 
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Extra No. 1 old.. .80 -90 

DOE. 040000600062 35 40 

Bogus Wrapper... .30 35 
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Strictly Overissue. .50 
Strictly Folded.... .45 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 17% 
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ANY 
GRADE 


THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


205 E. 42nd St. 


Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 


oo 


BORDEN 
PRODUCT 


SR ane 


SE 


NI | 


» |e 


ANY 
QUANTITY 


New York, N. Y. 


Hungerford Water Filters 


Inversand Zeolite Water 


Softeners 
(over 200 sizes) 


and 


Basex Greensand Zeolite 


1932 Catalog and Sample 
of Zeolite Sent on Request 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills (QQQQgggggr 


———— 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 


punched for 


etc. 


63-65 FAIRMONT 


Centrifugal 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers. 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 


AVE. 


and 


065" Round 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


JERSEY CITY, N. Jj. 


SUPERIOR 


ROSIN StZeE 
SATIN WHITE 
INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


) PAPER-MAKING AREAS 


PERMANENT COLORS 


Browns 


BROWNS 
Uxides of Iron 
Turkey Umbers 


REDS 


Greens 


All types and shades of 


Oxides of Iron 


Reds 


Yellows 
GREENS 


Chromic Oxides 
Guignet’s Green 


YELLOWS 
Ochres 
tron Hydroxides 


Asbestines and Talcs for Fillers 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA 


“M & W’ 


Woop Suction Box Covers 


PROLONG THE LIFE OF THE WIKES 


ONLY CAREFULLY SELECTED, CLOSE-GRAINED MAPLE USED. 
DRILLED PERFECTLY SMOOTH. FREE FROM IMPERFECTIONS. 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 


Paper Machinery Builders Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


435 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


™ “i ETTER your prod- 

uct—lower your 
manufacturing costs— 
with Langston Slitters 
and Rewinders. Every 
roll square-edged, 
tightly wound, dust- 
free. Types for every 
need. Ask for catalog. 


Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden. N. J 
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International 


Core Splicing 
Machine 


A convenient, well designed, sub- 
stantially built Machine for splicing 
cores. Compact and self-contained. 
Furnished with or without motor and 
belting as preferred. Operated by 
one man. Photograph shows protect- 
ing guards for driving mechanism 
and cutters in place. 


Ask for Bulletin CS-1 


Montague Machine Co. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 
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OPACITY 


“RAYOX”—(Pure TITANIUM Dioxide) 


A new development in paper pigments. 


There is increasing success in utilizing the remarkable opacity 
and whiteness value of this pigment in paper. 


It is being used both as a filler and in coating—particularly in 
light weight sheets. 


Our laboratory will be glad to assist you in formulating methods 
of application to insure maximum opacity in your paper. 


“McNAMEE” CLAY 


Air washed, Pulverized, or Crude. 


We manufacture all grades suitable for both filling and coating. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 


